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The advertising columns of THE 
Art Dicest have become a directory 
of the art dealers of the world. 
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Stability 

The editorial printed in this space last 
issue, headed “Some Plain Talk,” may have 
led a few of the friends of THe Art DicEst 
to fear that the permanency of the magazine 
was threatened because certain art dealers 
prefer to give their advertising patronage 
almost exclusively to the venal and “pay- 
as-you-enter” art press. In case this wrong 
interpretation has been placed on it, the edi- 
tor and founder wishes to extend his re- 
assurance. 

Tue Art Dicest is probably safer in its 
future than all but a very few American 
art publications, either the honest ones er 
the grafting ones. Probably few of the 
former (and these are respected by THE 
Art Dicest as both useful and worthy col- 
leagues) are self-supporting, the rest being 
kept alive by individuals with a hobby or by 
small groups of persons interested in pro- 
moting certain ideas or ideals; and the long 
history of art journalism proves that in- 
dividuals and groups are prone to grow 
weary of the burden of support. As for 
the periodicals that live by selling publicity, 
the basis of their prosperity is essentially 
dishonest, for they either sell to their ad- 
vertisers “gold bricks” in the shape of non- 
existent circulation, or they betray what 
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“| readers they have by bartering their edi- 
2 torial space for business favors; and no a J 
F Kl inper er enterprise having such a foundation can be W ld 
r ** b g assured of survival. 1 € nst ein 
alleries, Inc. Tue Art Dicest was started with an 
G , ideal, but it was not the ideal of any group te # om Pp any, INC 
Established 1848 or “ism.” On the contrary, its ideal was to 
avoid taking the side of any group or any 
ANCIENT PAINTINGS “ism,” whether between conservatives and Old Masters 
radicals, between dealers in American and 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES foreign pictures, or between contemporary Rare Works of Art 
of all Schools and ancient art. It voiced this ideal in its ° 
very first issue, and also pledged itself not Tapestries 
and to allow its columns to be influenced by 
OLD DUTCH MASTERS advertising. It was also frank to admit Te 
that it started with very little capital. 
Support came promptly, and from thousands ; | 
‘o and, as its sincerity became manifest, this 647 Fifth Avenue 1 
support continued month after month and | 


NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. became dependable. Its “good will” is THE NEW YORK | 


PARIS: 9 Rue de I’Echelle Art Dicest’s most valuable possession. 57 Rue La Boetie, Paris l 














The magazine has been able to exist and 
to gain a stable position because its readers 
and its founder have played square with 1 
cach other. All funds have been expended 

with the maximum of economy. Its publi- | 
R EI N H A R D T cation office has been free of rent, and there Paul Rosenberg & Co, | 
have been no heating or lighting bills, be- INC, 
G A & P E RI E S cause it has been produced in the editor’s 647 Fifth Avenue F 
home. Its New York office consists of a NEW YORK 
single room costing $35 a month. It has : Y 
z a@ one-man editorial staff, though this must 21 Rue La Boetie 
not last. PARIS 
PAINTINGS Tue Art Dicest is im a safe financial ‘ 
position. It owes nothing it cannot pay. French Painters 
by Old and Modern It is stable, as stable as proved faith and of the 
MASTERS careful management can make an enterprise XIX. and XX. Centuries 
which has the good will of thousands. 
—PEYTON BOSWELL. 
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Critics Praise and Belittle New York’s 1929 Architectural Show 





“Tuscany Landscape,” by Edward Bruce. 
“Hundred Important Paintings.” 


Colossal was the word most used by the 
newspapers to refer to the Architectural and 


We Allied Arts Exposition at Grand Central 
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Palace, New York. It was deserved. There 
were more than 5,000 objects displayed. 
They filled three floors of the Palace. The 
attendance on the opening night was 27,179. 
From the reporter’s standpoint it was truly 
colossal. And some of the critics, deeply 
stirred, implied that it was a colossal failure. 


It might have been that, judged from cer- | 





Summer,” by Edmond Amateis. Avery 
prize at Architectural League Exhibition. 

ne of “Four Seasons” for the city garden 
of R. R. McCormick, Chicago. 





One of the 


“The Net Wagon,” by Gifford Beal. 


aaa, ——_~t 


One of the “Hundred Important 


Paintings by Living American Artists.” 


tain critical angles, but it brought hosts of’| 
people to see it and quickened their interest 
in art (just art). Looked at from no other 
point of view than this, many will be inclined 
to think it was of colossal importance. 

One of the exposition’s features, arranged 
by the Arts Council of the City of New 
York, presented a colossal idea in self-judg- 
ment. It was entitled “One Hundred Im- 
portant Paintings by Living American Art- 
ists.” This display, because of the unique 
method of its selection, came probably as 
near to presenting a cross-section of Amer- 
ican painting as is humanly possible. The 
Arts Council cailed upon four classes of 
persons—the directors of museums, leading 
art critics, representative collectors and art 
dealers—to provide a list of 350 painters 
whom they considered worthy. Then these 
350 were asked each to select 100 of their 
own number whom they considered the 
“most important.” When the result was 
tabulated, each of the 100 leaders was asked 
to send one of his best paintings. The 
names of the 100 painters are given else- 
where in this article. 

Now as to what the critics said of the 
exposition as a whole. “The Architectural 
League has never made a better exhibition,” 
declared Royal Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune. And he drove in this point: “The 
lesson of the occasion that American 


is 





architecture is still content to drink deep 


at the spring of tradition. It is the 
one unmistakable affirmation of the exhi- 
bition that scholarship and the love of 


beauty are not dead; that, on the contrary, 
acqaintance with the great idioms only 
serves to keep American architecture more 
and more of a noble and living art.” 

The above is representative of conserva- 
tive criticism. The radical viewpoint, 
voiced by Helen Appleton Read of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, Henry McBride of the Sun 
and Margaret Breuning of the Evening Post, 
was equally outspoken. The former said 


| the exposition was “as reactionary and in 





as bad taste as if a group of uninformed, 
reactionary amateurs had sponsored it.” 
She called it a “crowded hodge-podge, both 
in the matter of material chosen and in its 
presentation.” 

“The opportunity for making a striking, 
distinguished display epitomizing the mod- 
ern spirit in interior architecture which in 
itself would command admiration for its 
fine proportion and suitability to its pur- 
pose, has been neglected,” declared. 
“Where is there any evidence of the fine 


she 


simplicity, the emphasis on mass, proportion 
and line and the integrity of material which 
are the basic ideas of the modern spirit in 
design ? In words, where the 
quality we admire in our architecture? One 


other is 

















“Edgar Varese,” by Robert W. Chanler. 


One of the “Hundred Important Paintings 
by Living American Artists.” 
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begins to have a sneaking suspicion that 
necessity had a far greater hand in deter- 
mining the quality we so justly admire in 
our towering setback architecture than sheer 
creative ability; that it happened in spite 
of itself, excepting always those obvious 
examples of creative imagination which 
such buildings as the Hood Radiator Build- 
ing, the Shelton, the Telephone Building 
and the Bush Terminal, to mention a few 
of the outstanding that come to mind, ex- 
emplify.” 

Excepting the skyscrapers, Mrs. Read 
said: “The majority have been designed by 
architects whose eyes are resolutely fixed 
on past styles. Architecture is for them a 
trimming not determined either by the exi- 
gencies of a given problem or by the effort 
to create new beauty out of the new ma- 
terials and new needs and demands. That 
quality of modernity, expressing the tempo 
of today, which European architects and 
theorists have extracted from our archi- 
tecture and have made the watchword for 
their expression in architecture and applied 
design, namely simplicity and functional 
rightness, is absent.” 

The modernistic displays failed to please 
this critic. She said: “When the American 
decorator goes modern, so to speak, the re- 
sult is in most cases deplorable. So-called 
modern becomes apparently nothing more 
than another period style to engage the 
fancies of a wealthy clientele who have 
begun to tire of the historical periods.” 

Miss Breuning also found the exhibition 
lacking in simplicity, and she attacked both 
the work of those who uphold tradition and 
those who try to be “modern.” “The im- 
pression grows clearer and clearer,” she 
wrote, “that the motif of all this display 
is to minister to the opulence and luxury 
of our enormously widespread moneyed 
classes. We are achieving, whether con- 
sciously or not, a bourgeois art, the art of 
being supremely comfortable and inordi- 
nately luxurious in surroundings which have 
no esthetic connection with the psychology 
of the modern spirit of present-day peo- 
es.’ % 

“The simplicity which democracy should 
imply, in which beauty and dignity of life 
receive the first consideration, could not find 
any place in this medley of unmeaning lux- 
ury. The majority of the exhibits reflect 
in no degree the character of present-day 
life but have been cleverly cut out of the 
beautiful. fabric of living which old and 
long-civilized nations slowly evolved in ac- 
cordance with their national character and 
social demands. ; 

“The modernistic exhibits point 
to obvious costliness in most cases. Evi- 
dently, we do not as a people believe in 
art unless it is expensive, or in the prompt- 
ings of our own judgments in the matter 
of house furnishings and decorations. In- 
dividuality and—most depressing of all— 
taste appear to be quite negligible factors 
in modern living.” 

Mr. McBride, saying there was no such 
thing as 100 “important” artists in the 
United States, had some fun with that sec- 
tion of the exposition. He did not believe 
that there had ever been one hundred im- 
portant artists in any country at one time. 
He thought ten would be ample, but he be- 
lieved in being generous with the younger 
element. He said of the Arts Council’’s 
“one hundred”: 

“The lions and the lambs are here lying 
down together; Academicians, near-Aca- 
demicians, Cubist and near-Cubist. Gari 


Melchers and Florine Stettheimer, Childe 
Hassam and John Marin, Horatio Walker 
and Rockwell Kent, Cecilia Beaux and 
Robert W. Chanler! Is it not a pretty mix- 
ture? It suggests a midsummer night’s 
dream, and when some of the participants 
wake up they will have dreams to recount 
that will no doubt puzzle the great Dr. 
Freud himself.” 


Here is a complete list of the “hundred” : 

Wayman Adams, Earl Anderson, Anthony An- 
garola, S. Burtis Baker, A. S. Baylinson, Gifford 
Beal, Cecilia Beaux, Charles Bein, Frank W. 
Benson, Theresa Bernstein, George Biddle, Er- 
nest Blumenschein, Alexander Brook, Edward 
Bruce, George de Forest Brush, Claude Buck, 
Charles E. Burchfield, Henri Burkhard, Paul 
Burlin, Bryson Burroughs, Vincent Canade, Emil 
Carlsen, Robert W. Chanler, Glenn O. Coleman, 
Jay Connaway, Leon Dabo, Randall Davey, 
Charles H. Davis, Stuart Davis, Charles Demuth, 
Thomas W. Dewing, Preston Dickinson, Arthur 
Dove, Elsie Driggs, Guy Pene DuBois, Walter 
Farndon, Arnold Friedman, Frederick C. Frie- 
seke, Daniel Garber, Walter Gay, Lillian Genth, 
William Glackens, Anne Goldthwaite, Albert 
Groll, Lillian Westcott Hale, Marsden Hartley, 
Bertram Hartmann, Childe Hassam, Charles W. 
Hawthorne, Robert Henri, Aldro T. Hibbard, 
Eugene Higgins, Stefan Hirsch, James R. Hop- 
kins, Charles S. Hopkinson, Foster Jewell, Morris 
Kantor, Henry G. Keller, Rockwell Kent, Leon 
Kroll, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Ernest Lawson, Jonas 
Lie, George Luks, Ma-Pe-Wi, John Marin, Jan 
Matulka, Alfred H. Maurer, Francis McComas, 
Henry Lee McFee, Gari Melchers, Kenneth 
Hayes-Miller, Jerome Myers, John Noble, Georgia 
O’Keeffe, Jules Pascin, Abram Poole, Ellen Em- 
met Rand, Henry E. Schnakenberg, Leopold Seyf- 
fert, Simka Simkhovitch, John Sloan, Eugene E. 
Speicher, Robert Spencer, Carl Sprinchorn, Joseph 
Stella, Maurice Sterne, Florine Stettheimer, H. 
OQ. Tanner, Paul Trebilcock, Helen M. Turner, 
Walter Ufer, Horatio Walker, Harry W. Wat- 
rous, Max Weber, Camelia Whitehurst, Irving 
R. Wiles, F. Ballard Williams, Charles H. Wood- 
bury, William Zorach. 

The honors of the Architectural League 
were distributed as follows: 

Gold medal in architecture—William Pope Bar- 
ney of Davis, Dunlap and Barney, Philadelphia, 
for the American Bank and Trust Building in 
Philadelphia. 

Silver medal in architecture—Albert Kahn of 
Detroit, for the Fisher Building in Detroit. 

Silver medal for domestic architecture—Frank 
J. Forster of New York. 

Honorable mention in architecture—Roger H. 
Bullard for “Rynwood,” the Samuel A. Salvage 
estate at Glenhead, L. I. 

Gold medal in painting—Eugene Savage, for 
his decorations for the Elks Memorial in Chicago. 

Gold medal in sculpture—Ulric H. Ellerhusen 
of New York for sculptures for the University 
of Chicago Chapel and Christ Church at Cran- 
brook Foundation, near Detroit, 

Gold medal for landscape architecture—Ruth 
Dean, for three gardens at Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

The Birch Burdett Long Memorial prize— 
Chester B. Price, for his drawings for the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica depicting restorations of 
various classical architecture. 

Avery Prize for small sculpture—Edmond R. 
Amateis, for his figure “Summer,” 


A Walt Kuhn Exhibition 


It is not often that loan exhibitions of the 
work of living artists are organized. Not 
long ago such an exhibition of the paintings 
of Childe Hassam was held at the Albright 
Art Gallery in Buffalo. Now comes an 
exhibition organized by the admirers of a 
painter who within the last decade has won 
a following among collectors, Walt Kuhn. 
It will open at the Downtown Gallery on 
April 23 and last for three weeks. 

Among those who are lending pictures are 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Mrs. Mere- 
dith Hare, Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Jordan, Arthur Brisbane, Dikran G. 
Kelekian, Miss L. B. Bliss, C. C. Rumsey 
and the Brooklyn Museum. One of the 
artist’s newest works, “Girl and Mirror,” is 
used on the cover of this number of THE 
Art DicEst. 








Sculptured Tablet to Wilson 


A memorial tablet, the work of Onorio 
Ruoto!o, has been unveiled at the University 
of Virginia to the memory of Woodrow 
Wilson, an alumnus. 








Proletarian 


A “proletarian school” of art is growing 
up in America, and its dean is Gerrit 4 
Beneker, the favorite subject of who. 
brush is the workman and his work, }, 
has just written a series of two artick; 
for the Journal of Education. He is rathe, 
rough on American museums, which fp 
thinks are mainly controlled by 
classes at the top.” e Says: 

“Is there any art museum in our whok 
country today which has in its permaney 
collection a portrait of a typical workman? 
—of the man who is the foundation 9 
society? I know of none. Nearly every 
one of our art museums is under the trys. 
teeship of old minds, ‘millionaires,’ who qj 
not recognize Mr. Workman. Portraits ar 
always of peop‘e high up in society—noble. 
kings, statesmen, and financiers. It is tra 
ditional, and, therefore, a mere workman’ 
not to be painted; he just does not belong- 
in an art museum. wf 

Mr. Beneker tells of a dean of economics 
in “one of the largest technical schools jn 
the country,” with whom he discussed art. 
“After listening to me for a while, he e.- 
claimed: ‘Well, I don’t know much about 
art, but last Sunday I was in the Boston 
Museum, and really, ten minutes was too 
long.’ Let us not blame the worthy dean, 
Had he entered the studio of most any 
painter and had tried to talk economics with 
him, I am sure the artist would have been 
bored. When I realized that the dean did 
not understand what I was talking about, 
I showed him pictures,—reproductions of 
some of my paintings of workmen and oi 
industrial scenes. ‘Oh,’ he exclaimed, ‘but 
I did not see any pictures like these in the 
Boston Museum. If I could obtain such 
pictures I should hang them in the clas:- 
rooms where the boys could study them’ 
This art was economics to the dean. 

“Real modern art will be an art intelligible 
to men, women and children when we artists 
go into their everyday life for our inspira- 
tion, and when we realize that art is not 
technique alone. Art in education will be- 
come a living reality when we artists are 
commissioned to paint the great enterprises 
of our country, cotton, farming, wool, min- 
ing, lumbering, transportation; not only the 
material aspects of it, but every phase of 
it—especially the human element engaged 
in these fields. 

“Here is a chance for the foundations— 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, Russell Sage, Gug- 
genheim, and others—instead of sending 
half-baked youths to Montmartre, who come 
back to us after a year’s ‘research’ with 
‘modernistic’ contortions of degenerate, hali- 
clad females drinking cocktails—which are 
awarded prizes in our art museums.” 
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Scotland and Sculpture 

Pittendrigh Macgillivray, aged Sculptor 
Royal for Scotland, at a dinner given in his 
honor at Edinburgh, said: 

“It is true that the people of Scotland 
have seen little else than a series of post 
humous portrait statues and busts, and have 
remained quite unmoved by the spectacle. 
This art of sculpture is mainly something 
which has come to them from outside—they 
know nothing of its possibilities. It did not 
grow up among them naturally, as it ought 
to have done, long ago, from their Celtic 
art. It is foreign; some one of themselves 
must grow up and make it native—make it 
reflect them and symbolize their ideas and 
feelings.” 
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Hahn vs. Duveen 


The world’s richest art dealer once more 
must answer to the complaint of one of the 
world’s most persistent women, who claims 
he has injured her by maliciously spoiling 
the sale of her painting, “La Belle Ferro- 
nigre.” Supreme Court Justice William 
Harman Black on April 13 denied the mo- 
tion of Sir Joseph Duveen to dismiss Mrs. 
Harry Hahn's $500,000 suit for slander of 
til. Therefore the case will have to be 
tried again. 

The New York Times in a two-column 
account of the decision said that Justice 
Black challenged “the good faith of Sir 
Joseph Duveen” in declaring Mrs. Hahn’s 
painting “the work of another artist, espe- 
cially before he had seen it, and, according 
to the evidence, after he had declared that 
the supposed genuine painting of the same 
name in the Louvre was not by Leonardo.” 
“The jury before Justice Black,” continued 
the Times, “after nearly four weeks trial 
and fourteen hours’ deliberation voted nine 
to three in favor of a verdict for Mrs. Hahn. 
_. . Justice Black, whose opinion yester- 
day deals to some extent with the opinions 
of experts, said he believed that the expert 
testimony, ‘in connection with the other facts, 
js enough to have warranted a verdict’.” 

“Commenting on the case,” said the Times, 
“Justice Black said he believed the law 
should be changed to permit trial justices to 
accept the verdict of three-fourths of the 
jury in a civil as well as a criminal case.” 
From this it is inferred that Justice Black 
would have considered that justice had been 
done if the nine jurors who favored Mrs. 
Hahn could have had their way. 

Justice Black called attention to the fact 
that Sir Joseph on the witness stand had 
“sought to justify what he said about the 
Hahn picture by stating that it could not be 
by Leonardo because he knew that the genu- 
ine ‘La Belle Ferroniére’ was in the Louvre,” 
but that a letter was introduced which Sir 
Joseph had written a month after he con- 
demned the Hahn picture in which he had 
written that “the Louvre picture is not 
passed by the most eminent connoisseurs as 
having been painted by Leonardo da Vinci, 
and I may say that I am entirely in accord 
with their opinion.” 

In conclusion Justice Black said that “with 
the world’s most famous experts as wit- 
nesses, and with the shortening of the case 
that can easily fotlow a second trial, it is 
quite possible that another jury may quickly 
render a verdict.” 

The new trial can be fixed for next month, 
if the attorneys agree, but it is safe to say 
they won’t agree, because England is pretty 
sure to call Sir Joseph in May, for that is 
“the London season.” 





New Gallery for San Antonio 

The Milam Galleries have been established 
in the Milam Building, San Antonio, for the 
sale of paintings, etchings and sculpture and 
the obtaining of portrait commissions, on a 
non-profit basis. Artists are charged 25 per 
cent. commission. After the expenses are 
paid, the balance, according to the plan, will 
be expended for paintings for the city’s 
schools or whatever other institution the 
advisory board may elect. Medora Robert- 
son is the manager. The galleries opened 
with a tea on a Saturday afternoon, and 
about 1,200 persons called. The opening ex- 
hibition consisted of water colors by Al- 
Pheus Cole and wood engravings by Timothy 
Cole, and a miscellaneous collection of works 


At the close of the exhibition at the Ferar- 
gil Galleries, New York, of the last water 
colors painted by Arthur B. Davies, who 
died in Italy last October, the striking an- 
nouncement was made that sixty-eight of 
them had been sold to collectors and mu- 
seums for a total of $48,600—an average of 
about $715 apiece. Other sales were said to 
be pending. 

These paintings, done by Davies in Italy 
and Spain in the last months of his life, 
were brought to America by Mrs. Davies 
when she returned with her husband’s ashes. 
In reviewing the exhibition nearly all the 
New York critics mentioned the names of 
Turner and Davies together. “Where Turner 





68 Davies Water Colors Are Sold for $48,600 





“Ancient Town of Spain,’ by Arthur B. Davies. 


” 


worked so often in a high key,” wrote Royal 
Cortissoz, “Davies is curiously restrained, 
dealing in tender blues and grays, in the deli- 
cate expression of fleeting effects. 

Davies matches the British painter in the 
definition of solidity and weight.” It takes 
no stretch of the imagination to see, a few 
generations hence, these Davies water colors 
ranking with the greatest of the world’s art, 
and tenderly prized by collectors, their value 
not $715, but—who knows? 

Tue Art Dicest takes pleasure in repro- 
ducing “Ancient Town of Spain,” by courtesy 
of Mr. H. H. Benedict of New York. It J 
was painted four months before Davies died. 





At Last, Immortality 

The regrouping of pictures in the Louvre, 
whereby three rooms are devoted to paint- 
ings recently transferred from the Luxem- 
bourg and to other works acquired or be- 
queathed, is described by one American 
correspondent as marking “another definite 
era in the world of art.” One gallery is 
devoted to the famouse Caillebotte collection 
of Impressionist masters. 

By this rearrangement the Louvre “puts 
its stamp of recognition upon that extra- 
ordinary movement in French painting led 
by Monet, Manet, Degas, Sisley and Renoir 
—so hotly combatted and disputed at its 
beginning, and up to the present moment 
relegated in nearly every nation to private 
museums confined to ‘modern paintings,’ and 
excluded from a place beside the products 
of previous ages.” 

One fight in the evolution of art ended! 





Uplifting the College Boys 
The Fogg Art Museum has announced to 
Harvard students that it will lend them 
works of art, mainly drawings and etchings, 
for the decoration of their rooms. The col- 
lege boy’s den will be transmogrified— 
maybe. 





A Rich Man’s Idea of Wealth 


“To have an appreciation of art is to have 





by well known Texas and western artists. 


—Otto H. Kahn. 


immeasurable wealth.” 





Sculpture Helps Fame 


On May 9 seven more busts will be un- 
veiled in the Hall of Fame of New York 
University. Sixty-five personages have been 
elected, and after this ceremony there. will 
remain only six whose effigies have not been 
provided by admirers. The seven busts now 
ready for dedication are: 

William Cullen Bryant, by Herbert 
Adams; Nathaniel Hawthorne, by Daniel 
Chester French; Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, by Rudulph Evans; James Madison, 
by Charles Keck; Henry Clay, by Robert 
Aitken; Francis Parkman, by Hermon A. 
MacNeil, and Emma Willard, by Miss 
Frances Grimes. 

The six who have been honored but whose 
busts have not been provided are John 
Lothrop Motley, George Bancroft, Elias 
Howe, James Fenimore Cooper, Patrick 
Henry and the jurist, Joseph Story, whose 
son, William Wetmore Story, was one of 
America’s early sculptors. 





Taos Is Being Hedged In 

A new railroad is to come within 28 miles 
of Taos, N. M., on the north. Already there 
are railroad terminals 35 miles away on the 
south and east. The new line will open up 
a vast irrigation region, and a huge sugar 
beet factory is to be erected 30 miles from 
Taos. Thus does the intruding world creep 
closer and closer to the ancient pueblos and 





the artists’ colony. 
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A “New” Hassam Is Revealed in Exhibition of His Older Works 
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“Old Hook Mill, Easthampton.” Hassam (1898). “Val de Grace.” Painted by Childe Hassam in 1888. : 

Has Chitde Hassam, whose mind is re- | sam did have some of h’s earlier works, | of a rich personal gift that has been made 
puted to be marked by just a trace of | but he never exhibited them and they were | in American painting in a long time. Few th 
obstinacy, made a mistake about which are in storage. The dealer bought fifteen. They | men could so safely bring out the trophies " 
and which are not the best of his own pic- | were taken to the Macbeth Gallery and some | of their past. The first thing that marks . 
tures? Until this season he has always in- | of the firm's clients were invited in. Among | them is their freshness, their vivid impres- : 
sisted on arranging every Childe Hassam | these visitors were several who belonged to | sion and their superb color. The next is f 
exhibition himself, and putting into it the | the considerable number who “don’t like | their enkinding strength in all technical as- | 
pictures he liked. But Hassam got out of | Hassams.” Their unvarying comment was | pects, Hassam’s easy mastery of his brush | ' 
Hassam’s hand in March of this year when “But we never saw ths kind of Hassam | But what lingers most in the memory is the 
the Albright Art Gallery at Buffalo held | before.” Many of the works found buyers. | artist’s singular vision, his individual ou-  ° 
a loan exhibition of his paintings covering Then the Macbeth Gallery decided to show | look upon life and the note of style that . 
the whole range of his career, especially | the group, and, in order to make the display | accentuates it. Here is a man who has . 
the first two decades of it. Some of Has- fairly comprehensive, arranged to draw a/| mastered his trade, and, loving beauty, has 
sam’s admirers contend that he produced his | number of canvases of the same periods | ranged through the visible world finding 
best work between 1890 and 1910, and the | from the loan exhibition at Buffalo. The | ever new and moving episodes in the spec- ; 
Buffalo exhibition, they say, confirmed it. owners were generous. The paintings cover | tacle. His method has varied a little as 
To many it was a revelation. Robert Mac- | the range from 1888 to 1919, with the ma- | time has gone on.” 
beth of the Macbeth Gallery after a trip | jority dating shortly on one side or the Margaret Breuning in the Evening Post: 
to Buffalo said: “I believe it to be the finest | other of 1900. These earlier canvases, with | “These delightful early pictures of New ; 
collection of a living artist’s work that has | the pigments softened and blended by time, | York and Paris streets—a Paris and New ) 


ever been shown in this country.” 

Mr. Macbeth sought Childe Hassam. He 
asked him if he didn’t have some of his 
older pictures he would sell. Oh, yes, Has- 


have created new Hassam admirers. 

Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune 
wrote: “This exhibition is, on the whole, 
one of the most remarkable demonstrations 


York, alas! extinct now—are full of atmos- 
pheric quality, they have the touch and feel 
of place in their shimmering surfaces and 
rain drenched pavements. 





Plan St. Louis Museum 

The movement has been revived in St. 
Louis to convert a part of the old Court 
House into a down-town museum for show- 
ing the works of St. Louis artists of the 
past and present. It is a part of the move- 
ment to beautify the river front. The build- 
ing itself is an architectural gem, says 
Emily Grant Hutchings in the Globe Dem- 
ocrat. In 1863, when Carl Wimar finished 
his task of decorating the dome, St. Louis 
was the most important center of culture 
west of Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 

Chester Harding was one of the city’s 
first artists. He settled there in 1820, and 
painted her doctors, lawyers, merchants and 
their families, charging $40 each, and from 
there he made the trip into the interior of 
Missouri to paint the only portrait of Daniel 
Boone, who, having figured in the opening 
up of the “dark and bloody ground” of 
Kentucky, found the settlements too crowded 
there and preferred to pass his old age in 
the wilderness across the Mississippi. 

“We have had scores of famous artists,” 
says Mrs. Hutchings, “either born or nur- 
tured in old St. Louis. A gallery contain- 


ing works by all of them would be a great 
thing for new St. Louis. I will contribute 
ten pictures. Who is next?” 


“Like Hot Cakes” 


There is no change, apparently, in the 
popularity of Dodge Macknight in his own 
Boston, for during the first 15 minutes of 
the annual exhibition at the Doll & Richards 
Gallery half the pictures were sold, ac- 
cording to the Christian Science Monitor. 
“This kept up a unique tradition,” the paper 
says. “This year he offers souvenirs of h‘s 
excursions to Jamaica, Mexico, Quebec, 
Newfound‘and, and to the canyon country 
of Utah and Arizona. 

“Once more we marvel at this painter's 
artistic vision, his ability to separate the 
pictorial elements of scenes, and reassemble 
these elements in his compositions, in terms 
of washes on paper.” 








A Prendergast Retrospective 


The Harvard Society for Contemporary | 


Art is ho‘ding a retrospective exhibition of 
the life work of the late Maurice Prender- 
gast. 


Art in Small Towns 


Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, represen- 
tative in Congress from Illinois, announced 
in Washington the foundation of the Allied 
Arts Extension, which is sponsored by the 
National Community Foundation. Its work 





will be confined to small towns, and will 
cover a wide range of activity, from pro- 
viding exhibitions of painting, sculpture, 
handicraft and allied art to abolishing ugly 
hot-dog stands and monstrous filling stations. 

“The great cities,” Mrs. McCormick is 
quoted as saying by the New York World, 
“have their art galleries and their museums, 
but only because some benefactor provides 
for them. In the smaller towns there is a 
much more genu’ne and more genera! artistic 
development. 

“We are beginning to wake up to the fact 
that our hot-dog stands and our gasoline 
stations and our soft-drink emporiums which 
line our highways have seriously marred the 
natural beauty of our country.” 

Mrs. McCormick pointed to the new color 
schemes in automobiles to show that the 
American people are becoming more artistic 
in their tastes. 
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Culin Is Dead Duke of Sutherland Sells Fisher His Romney 
Robert Stewart Culin, art connoisseur, 


anthropologist and curator of ethnology at 
the Brooklyn Museum for twenty-five years, 
js dead at 71. He was a native of Philadel- 
phia, and his first post was as director oi 
the department of archaeology at the Uni- 
yersity of Pennsylvania. In 1899 he be- 
came curator of American and general eth- 
nology at the Free Museum of Science and 
Art in Philade‘phia, and in 1903 passed to 
the Brooklyn Museum. He was an exten- 
sive traveller. Given a free hand in Brook- 
lyn, he had much to do with the changed 
attitude in American museums that has made 
them “alive” instead of sepulchres of the 
past. 
Always opposed to the belief that a mu- 
seum was a selection of specimens with la- 
bels attached, said the Brooklyn Eagle, he 
tried to have his department thought of as 
one inspiring creative ideas. In an address 
delivered to the students in costume design 
at Pratt Institute, he said: “I wou'd like | 
to have you think of a muszum not as a 
place of antiquities and relics but as pre- 
serving the seed of things which may blos- 
som and fruit again through your. efforts.” 

And another time he said, not realizing 
that what he stated was applicable to him- 
self, “I have said that the feeling of beauty 
may be acquired. While it may ‘be stimu- 
lated by personal observation ‘and increased 
by knowledge, its readiest incentive is to be 
found in contact with a beauty-inspired per- 
sonality. There is no incentive to a student 
like contact with a creative spirit, and in 
order to induce students to see beyond the 
mere design of garments to sensing their 
relations to the history of mankind such | 
imagination stirring words as these must 
be called: ‘We are the c‘othes of the 
people of the tropic South, cry all the 
long veils and shawls, the turbans and cum- 
merbands, the sarongs and saris, that com- 
pany of strips of beaten bark and filmy 
cotton from all the continents and islands 
of the tropic seas. ‘And we,’ shout another 
large and even more vigorous assembly, 
‘came from the frozen North. In us beho'd 
the children, the descendants of the cut fur 
garments the Arctic man wore. With us 
belong gloves and tall boots, defensive ar- 
mor, the panoply and pomp of war.’ 

“Listen attentively and you will hear all 
the particular and individual parts of every 
garment, the cuffs and the collars, the ruf- 
fles and the flounces teil their story. 
say the sleeves, ‘were not always sewn too 
fast to jackets and blouses. Once we were 
free, only tied on with strings; once we 
were more independent, like our children, 
the glove’ ‘And we,’ cry the buttons, ‘even 
we are not without ancestors. We came 
from the long line of knots.’” 











British Collector Dies 

Robert Henry Benson, British art con- 
hoisseur whose collection was bought in 
1927 by Sir Joseph Duveen for a price said 
to be $2,500,000, and the greater part of 
which has probably now passed into Amer- 
ican hands, is dead in London at the age of 
79. He was a merchant and banker with 
extensive American connections.. 

Educated at Eton and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, Mr. Benson was a famous athlete. 
In 1870, he won the amateur British cham- 
Pionship for the mite race. When he turned 
to collecting old paintings he was indefa- 
tigable. In his collection were 114 Italian 


| Titian and Antone!lo da Messina. 


‘We,’ | 








The Romney That IS Mr. Fisher’s. 


In its last issue THE Art Dicest ignored 
the controversy over Romney’s portrait of 
the Countess-Dutchess of Sutherland, which 
Lawrence P. Fisher, president of the Cad- 
illac Motor Company, bought and returned, 
because the news articles printed in the 
American and English newspapers were so 
contradictory that a reliable account seemed 
impossible. Now the event clarifies, drama 
steps to the fore, and Mr. Fisher actually 
owns the beautiful picture he thought he 
owned last January. 

The automobile manufacturer commis- 
s:oned Howard Young, American art dealer, 
to find certain old masters to round out his 
collection. Mr. Young went to Europe and, 
as Mr. Fisher's agent, acquired several 
works, among them the Romney in question, 
which he bought as an original from A. L. 
The 
picture was broug':t to America, and the 
newspapers announced its acquisition. The 
news was flashed to England, and the Duke 
of Sutherland read it. He let it be known 


?- . 
Nicholson, a London private-dealer. 





"The Romney That WAS Mr. Fisher’s. 


that he sti:l owned the original, and Mr. 
Young was informed. 

Mr. Young took the first train to Detroit, 
told Mr. Fisher of the mistake, took the 
picture and returned it to the London dealer. 
“But,” said Mr. Fisher, “why can’t you get 
me the Duke’s picture?” “I'll try,’ said 
Mr. Young. He cabled the manager of his 
London office, Francis Taylor, to buy the 
picture. Mr. Taylor found the Duke in 
Switzerland, negotiated the deal and later 
completed it in Paris. The price was more 
than $250,000. In the meantime, however, 
the newspapers got wind of the mistake, and 
sensational stories began to appear. They 
might never have been printed if Mr. 
Young’s agent could have located the Duke 
earlier. The second transaction, completed 
on April 6, took place only a few days after 
the story “broke.” 

All's well that ends well, and America 
has another important old master, for this 
picture is regarded as one of Romney’s best 
pictures. It will be in his Detroit home 
early in May. 





paintings, principally of the Florentime, Si- 
enese and Venetian schools. There were 
master works by Bellini, Correggio, Ghirlan- 
daio, Piero di Cosimo, Andrea del Sarto, 
Mr. Ben- 
son’s wife was a daughter of the late R. S. 
Holford, who formed the famous Holford 
collection. 





Albert Levering, Illustrator, Dead 
Albert Levering, illustrator, who had, been 


on the staffs of Puck, Life, Harper's Weekly, | 


tions, and who had done humorous illustra- 


tions for many books, died of heart disease | 


in his studio in New York, aged 60. 





Knoedler’s Open Chicago Galleries 

Early this season the Knoedler Galleries 
of New York installed an exhibition of old 
masters at the O’Brien Galleries, Chicago. 
Now the firm has opened galleries of its 
own at 622 S. Michigan Ave., with an ex- 
hibition of paintings, water colors and prints 
by masters of the American, Early English 
and French and Dutch schools. The branch 
is in charge of Thomas Gerrity, for 40 


| years connected with Knoedler’s. 


| the New York Tribune and other publica- | 


| 


Great Paris Print Sale 

One of the most important events of the 
Paris season will be the forthcoming sale, 
on May 13, 14 and 15, of the Marius Paulme 
Collection of old masters’ drawings. Chiefly 
composed of works of the XVIIIth century, 
this collection, the work of the famous ex- 
pert, the Paulme, spent 
a whole life over it, inc:udes beautiful ex- 
amples by the most celebrated artists of the 
periods of Louis XIV, Louis XV and Louis 
XVI, such as Watteau, Gillot, Boucher, 
Fragonard, Hubert Robert, Greuze, St. Au- 
bin, Boilly, the brothers Moreau, Debucourt, 
etc. Besides this, the collection includes 
some very fine pieces of sculptures by Coy- 
sevox, Clodion, Falconnet, Houdon, Pigal'e 
and many others. 

It is impossible to estimate even approx- 
imately the sum which this sale will reach, 
but it is certain that every piece of it will 
be warmly disputed by collectors and dealers. 


late Marius who 





Cowboy Artist in Marriage Roundup 

Jack Van Ryder, cowboy artist, who held 
an exhibition in New York at the Montross 
Gallery this season, married Margaret H. 
Swaine in Arizona. 
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These “Symbols” Are “Ultra-Conservative” 








“Pastoral.” Mutilated water color by Forrest Brissey. 


This picture, a water color “Pastoral,” is 
not quite so modernistic as it looks at first 
glance. Those three cubistic symbols in the 
center do not “belong.” And they are anti- 
cubistic, at that, because they were placed 
there, presumably, by someone who has 
little admiration for modernism. They are 
slashes made, say the police, with a pen- 
knife, and the guardians and conservators 


of the law in Oakland, Cal., would like to 


know who entered the Oakland Art Gallery, 
a municipal institution, during the annual 
exhibition and committed this act of van- 
dalism. 


The artist, Forrest Brissey, was compla- 
cent. “I'll paint another water color,” he 
said. In the “Battle of the Nudes” of 1928, 
he was equally complacent. When Oak- 
land’s prudes raised a great cry about the 
annual exhibition, he quietly went to the 
gallery, gathered up the nudes for which 
he was responsible and carried them back 
to his studio. 

“As long as Brissey is good natured about 
it,” said the Oakland Tribune, “we might 
as well be good natured, too. So we add 
that the criticism of the slasher was both 
keen and pointed.” 





Two Statues for Spain 

Although the United States government 
shamelessly neglected to display any Amer- 
ican art either at the Seville or Barcelona 
expositions, two notable pieces of American 
sculpture have just been dedicated in Spain. 
Both are by women. An imposing statue 
of “El Cid,” hero of Spain’s great epic 
poem, by Anna Hyatt Huntington has been 
presented to Seville, and now occupies a 
place of honor at the entrance to the ex- 
position. Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney’s 70- 
foot statue of Columbus has been dedicated 
at Palos, the port from which the discoverer 
sailed. 

Mrs, Huntington and her husband, Archer 
M. Huntington, have presented to Seville 
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two paintings by the Spanish artist Valdes 
Leal, which they admired in the fine arts 
display at the exposition. 





Phillips Acquires a Mangravite 
Duncan Phillips has bought for the Phil- 
lips Memorial Gallery, at Washington, Pep- 
pino Mangravite’s “Political Exiles” from 

the artist’s recent show at Dudensing’s. 





en, 


Heintzelman 


The catalogue of the etchings of th 
American artist, A. W. Heintzelman, edite 
and published by M. Marcel Guiot, consti. 
tutes probably the most magnificent tribyte 
ever paid to an etcher during his life time 
No troub‘e nor expense was spared to mak 
of these two big volumes an invaluable doe. 
ument for the print collector as well as 
for the student. Every state of the 19 
plates produced by the artist up to this 
time is described and reproduced in collo- 
type, in quality that approaches as nearly 
as possible the original prints. The exact 
size has been adhered to whenever possible, 

“That the catalogue of the work of an 
American etcher,” Campbell Dodgson, head 
of the prints department at the British 
Museum, writes in the preface, “a catalogue 
so thorough and so complete, so sumpty- 
ously illustrated, should appear in Paris, js 
a phenomenon which one may heedlessly 
take for granted, but which seems to call 
for explanation. The French do not really 
pay such tributes to the artists of other 
nations. Artists of other nations seldom 
seek such honors from the French. This 
is another sign of the community of in- 
terests, knowing no national boundaries, 
that brings together amateurs of etching in 
various countries, of which the recent inter- 
change of exhibitions between France and 
England, England and Italy, France and 
the United States, is a welcome symbol.” 

After a study of Heintzelman’s variouw 
styles and periods, Mr. Dodgson observes 
that this artist “does not indulge very 
largely, as those who work in dry point are 
apt to do, in varieties of state. More often 
he is sure from the first of the effect that 
he intends to produce, and does not print 
until he has achieved on the plate a full 
realization of his intention. He has worked 
out for- himself by degrees a very personal 
style, apt for the expression of ideas that 
originate in a refined and sensitive spirit.” 





Gives Early American Portraits 
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D. M. Ferry, Jr., has presented to the 
Detroit Art Institute two early American 
portraits, “Rev. Gregory V. Biddle” by John 





Neagle, and “Edward Everett” by Samuel 
F. B. Morse. He had previously given four. 














I. MANUSCRIPTS: 


the 18th century. 


MUSIC LITERATURE: 


(1) Musical history. 


(3) Musical aesthetics. 
(4) Literature on vocal music: 


ete. 


(C) Libretti of operas, oratorios 
Hil, 


IV. IN VOCAL MUSIC: 


(1) Manuscripts, 


rigals, motettes, masses, etc., in 


(3) Operas in full scores. 
MARTIN =. or oe 
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rlin W. 
Franzosischestrasse 46 I 








Sale by auction of the Valuable Music Library of 


DR. WERNER WOLFFHEIM 


Second part 
FROM JUNE 4th TO 8th, 1929 


Contents: 


(1) Manuscripts referring to theory, history and biography of music. 

(2) Liturgical manuscripts of the Lith to the 18th century. 

(3) Musicians’ autographs, documents and diaries. 

(4) Manuscript tablatures, including lute music with accompaniment, from the 16th to 


(2) Biographies of musicians, general and special. 
(A) Generalities, literature on singing, the art and folk song, minstrelsy and 
master song, troubadours, church song, church music, 


(B) Literature on opera, theatre, dance and festivities. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, IN MANUSCRIPTS. 


(2) Old vocal music, one-part and in several-parts, church and secular music, mad- 
separate parts, songs (‘‘Lied’’) in German and 
foreign languages, from the 15th te the 18th century. 


(4) Oratorios, church and secular vocal music in full scores. 
Catalogues sent on application 


hymnology, liturgy, 


other vocal works. 








LEO LIEPMANNSSOHN, ANTIQUARIAT 
rlin §.W. 11 
Bernburgerstrasse 14 
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Dossena 


Complaining that the newspapers have 
failed to give the facts concerning its pur- 
chase of forgeries by the Italian sculptor 
Dossena, the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
through its director, Frederic Allen Whit- 
ing, has made a statement in which it says: 

The museum acquired two objects which 
later proved to be by Dossena. One was 
a wooden ‘Madonna and Child’ after the 
manner of Pisano, which was purchased in 
1924 for $18,000 from a reputable dealer, 
who, we are convinced, was himself de- 
ceived in the matter. It had been under 
investigation with definite suspicions for 
over a year before it was removed from ex- 
hibition on May 18, 1927, and was returned 
to the dealer in September—long before the 
Dossena story became public property—in 
exchange for another object of undisputed 
quality and equal value, and without loss to 
the museum. This wooden figure had been 


' recarved from a genuine figure probably of 


the seventeenth century. Our investigation 
with X-ray, in June, 1927, suggested what 
later proved to be the case, and explained 
certain portions which had aroused our sus- 
picions. 

“The museum also purchased, in May, 
1927, for $120,000, the marble figure of 
Athena. This was acquired after careful 
study and with the endorsement of some of 
the leading archaeologists of America and 
Europe. It was purchased with full knowl- 
edge that it did not conform, in all respects, 
to known Greek types, but in the belief that 
the whole group was from a provincial 
school in a Greek colony—in which belief 
we were supported by competent archae- 
ologists. However, facts arose which made 
us suspicious and, after a thorough inves- 
tigation, on both sides of the Atlantic, by 
archaeologists and geologists, we were con- 
vinced that the sculpture was not right, and 
returned it in May, 1928, to the dealer from 
whom it was acquired, after receiving his 
check for $120,000, the price which we had 
paid for the figure. The statue had never 
been on exhibition. 

“In time it is hoped that a full account 
of the transactions in connection with the 
forgeries by Dossena and others may be 
published jointly by the museums of Amer- 
ica for the benefit of all concerned; but 
pending such a publication it seems desirable 
that the main facts as regards the Cleve- 
land Museum transactions should be stated 
for the benefit of our members.” 


Government Stultifies America in Spain 





Permanent American 


Spain is holding two international expo- 
sitions this summer, one at Seville and one 
at Barcelona. The United States govern- 
ment was invited to make full representation 
of its arts and industries. It responded by 
making a full representation—of its indus- 
tries. It ignored its arts, thus confirming 
to the Latin mind what the Latin mind 
already knew, that the United States was 
a nation of wonderful material progress, 
of manufactures, of invention, of engineer- 
ing. ; 

America’s official representation at Seville 
will include 22 departments of the govern- 
ment, but there will be no American art. 
The commission is directed by Thomas 
Campbell, former governor of Arizona. The 
22 exhibits will represent America’s desire 
to sell goods and make money. There is 
one piece of art, but it is not American. It 
is the “Permanent American Building,” a 
structure erected in pure and beautiful Span- 
ish style. After the exposition it will be- 
come the American consulate in Seville— 
not very centrally located for a consulate, 
but representing American business efficiency 
and economy. Two birds killed with one 
stone, money kept in thé purse, etc., en- 
gineering efficiency, etc., etc., etc. But it 
will house no American painting, no Amer- 





ican sculpture, no American print. 


Building at Seville. 


At the Barcelona exposition, American 
business has been generous,—it has taken 
much space. One refrigerator manufacturer 
has engaged ten units. Spain is a hot coun- 
try, it needs ice, there should be good busi- 
ness there. But throughout the great ex- 
position there will be seen no American 
painting, no American sculpture, no Amer- 
ican print. 

Arthur Stanley Riggs, editor of Art and 
Archaeology, writing in the April number 
of his magazine, says that “by an especially 
gracious and characteristically Spanish invi- 
tation, the United States has been permitted 
to participate in the All-American displays 
at Seville—the only country not Spanish or 
Portuguese in origin to be given a place in 
this remarkable and highly significant family 
gathering.” 

And the United States will show the 
flower of its achievement—refrigerators, 
bathtubs, motion pictures, ball bearings and 
motors. 

American art lovers who visit Europe will 
be well repaid by visiting Seville and Bar- 
celona. They will be inspired by the art 
of Spain and Latin America—countries 
whose governments are not wholly devoted 
to exploiting manufactures, and engineering. 

And not far away will be the bodegas of 
Jerez (a name from which the English de- 
rived the word “sherry’”). 
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Worns of ART 
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15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 





GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


DECORATIVE 
i) ieee 


M. ELIZABETH PRICE 


whose work in decorative panels, done im 
the Italian manner, is full of interest. 
On view 


April 23 to May 4 
Her distinctively individual handling of 


her subjects has received most flattering 
comment, 
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The Oranges Spring a New Idea in Annuals 





A Vista in the Annual Exhibition of The Oranges. 


The Art Center of the Oranges has just 
held its fifth annual exhibition of work by 
the artists and craftsmen of that part of 
New Jersey of which “the Oranges” is the 
center, and the undertaking was so stupen- 
dous that the whole country deserves to hear 
of it. 

It was not just a small affair in a rented 
hall. The Art Center took space in a new 
apartment building in East Orange, arranged 
the objects in much the manner they would 


be used in private homes, and filled twenty- 
one “galleries.” Nearly the whole popula- 
tion turned out to see the show, and many 
sales were made. The stamp of good taste 
and the boon of art appreciation were given 
to a community that apparently is not much 
| lacking in either. Many nationally known 
| artists and craftsmen reside in the Oranges 
| or in northern New Jersey, and among the 
| exhibitors were Charles Warren Eaton, 
' Henry Rankin Poore, Henry S. Eddy, Van 








Society, London; Trinity Ccllege, 


665 Firn AveENvuE, New York 








“Sir Isaac Newton” 
By John Vanderbank (1694-1739) 


[One of four portraits of Sir Isaac Newton by this master, the others being in the Royal 


Cambridge, and the National Portrait Gallery, 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 


_ Davies Sale, $77,223 


| The collection of other men’s pictures anj 











sculptures and the objects of art belonging on 
to the late Arthur B. Davies  broug ve 
$77,223 at the American Art Galleries. Th oy 
highest price was $4,000 paid by C, W be 
Kraushaar for Seurat’s “Jeune Fille.” Ty & ¢ 
same dealer paid $3,500 for Seurat’s “Jeun Bac 
Fille a l'Ombrelle.” M 
The nude by Matisse which Tue Ay § p, 
Dicest reproduced in March, the first ey. 03 
ample of that artist’s work to reach Ame. § jn 
ica and which was shown at the famoy & jn 
Armory show of 1913, went to M. Knoedle 
& Co. for $1,050. A Brancusi marble hea B js 
went to C. J. Liebman for $875, and a & yy 
other to Mr. Kraushaar for $800. ae 
Among the antique pieces, a Fourth cen § 5x 
tury B. C. Cypriote sculptured stone hea § m 
was bought by E. Weyhe for $2,100. Th ® jj 
Downtown Galteries paid $1,200 for af 
XIIIth century Limoges enamel relief B fo 
plaque. ne 
Will Settle Van Gogh Dispute o 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale of New York b 
have taken their self-portrait of Van Gogh ® 
to Holland for thorough study by the e- h 
perts there to settle the problem of its ' 
authenticity, because it is one of the thir. — “ 
three disputed works in the group put up- t! 
on the market by Otto Wacker of Berlin, P 
According to the New York Times, the ex- , 
pert, W. Scherjon, of Utrecht, champions — ? 
its authenticity and cites the letters of Va ‘ 
Gogh in proof. In the meantime, Prof. § ~ 
Ludwig Justi, director of the National Gal- ; 


lery at Berlin, has sided with Dr. De hk 
Faille, Dutch expert, in condemning the 
Wacker group. f 





Deering Perrine, C. Jac Young, William J. 
Baer, Harry Lewis Raul, Josephine G. Raul 
and F, G. R. Roth. 

There were 62 etchings, 142 water colors, 
138 oil paintings, 23 sculptures, 223 examples 
of arts and crafts, and displays of architec- 
ture, interior decoration, art in advertising, 
iron work and photographs. 

The Art Center of the Oranges now ha 
more than 500 members. Henry Rankin 
Poore is president, and the vice-presidents 
are Robert Macbeth, Arnold Grasse and 











London. ] 


TELEPHONE: Pxraza 0505 


Harry Lewis Raul. 





The advertising columns of Tue Art 
Dicest have become a directory of the art 
and antique dealers of the world. 
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| “Live in a home of 


ART and CULTURE” 


Lower 3 floors will be occupied by 











ROERICH MUSEUM 

| CORONA MUNDI 

INTERNATIONAL ART CENTER 

MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED 
ARTS 





Library Lectures 
| Recitals and Exhibitions 
|| Restaurant Solarium 





1, 2, 3 ROOM SUITES 
with Serving Pantry 
Every Room on Outside Room 
Exceptional Closet Space 


MASTER BUILDING 


APARTMENT HOTEL 

















Riverside Drive at 103 St., N. Y- 
TELEPHONE ACADEMY 6921 
WILLIAM B. HALL, Managing Director 
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Modigliani 


Amadeo Modigliani (1885-1920), whose 
career aS a painter extended over only five 
years, for he gave up stone carving at 30 
on account of failing health and died at 36, 
becomes more and more a storm center of 
critical opinion, and his name has just 
achieved the title line of a book (“Before 
Manet to Modigliani” by Mrs. Chester 
Dale). A comprehensive exhibition of his 
paintings was held at the Lefevre Galleries 
in London, and America will be interested 
in what the English critics said. 

Pp. G. Konody in the Observer: “There 
is probably no twentieth-century artist of 
universal repute who worked within as nar- 
row a convention as did Modigliani—and 
no artist who wove so potent a spell by 
means of a language of apparently child- 
like simplicity. I say apparently child-like, 
because, unlike the douanier Rousseau, who 
looked upon the world with the ingenuous- 
ness of a child, Modigliani was, unless 1 
am much mistaken, as sophisticated as could 
be. I know nothing about his life save the 
few facts that are common knowledge; that 
he passed his days in abject poverty; that he 
had few patrons, and was paid a mere pit- 
tance for works which are now valued at 
thousands of pounds; that he died of con- 
sumption at the early age of thirty-six, and 
that the devoted woman who shared his 
privations committed suicide by jumping out 
of a window on being informed of his death. 
But I feel sure that Modigliani worked in 
obedience to carefully considered principles 
and theories, derived partly from negro 
sculpture and partly from Picasso, and that 
his favourite formula, from which he 
scarcely ever departed, was based on the 
severe logic of these theories. 

“Superficially this formu'a closely resem- 
bles a child’s mental concept of the human 
face and figure. The egg-shaped oval of 
the head is connected by the cylindrical neck 











STUDIO FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 
1848 SINCE 1987 


RESTORATION OF 
PAINTINGS 


M. J. ROUGERON 


101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 
Architects’ Building 
Telephone: Ashland 5244 














Maurice H. Goldblatt 


Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially accepted 
by the directors of the greatest galleries of 
Europe, including the Louvre, Paris; 

Dorio-Pamfilio Gallery, Rome; Royal 
Gallery, Bologna; Imperial Gal- 
lery, Vienna, will authenticate 
and appraise 
our clients. : 
Fees commensurate with the value of the 
paintings. 
Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


paintings for 





CHAS. CHIANTELLI _ 


Expert Restorer of Paintings 
Specialist for Transferring Paintings from 
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with the larger oval formed by the rounded 
shoulders and arms and hands clasped across 
the lap. But upon this simple constructive 
theme Modigliani piayed with such skill 
that each picture presents a new and sur- 
prising variation, and reveals new beauties 
in the rhythmic counterplay of curves. 
“The relation of the syntheticaily simpli- 
fied features, such as the connected curves 
of eyebrow and nose to oval of the face, 
or of the slightly inclined head to the col- 
umnar neck, and of the neck to the shoulders, 
is always carefuliy studied, and reveals a 
high degree of sensitiveness and subtle ob- 
servation. Throughout apparently 
incompatible elements are reconciled: same- 
ness and variety, stylisation and particular- 
isation, naiveté and sophistication. And, 
throughout, Modigliani delights by the im- 
peccable taste and resourcefulness of lils 
colour sense. In its ensemb‘e and in detail 
the exhibition leaves an indelible impression 
of contact with a great artistic personality.” 
The Times: “One of the most remarkable 
things about his work is its pronounced ia- 
dividuality, everything being fused in a 
strongly personal statement. His great gift 
was the capacity—specitically the fresco 
painter's capacity, though he worked in oil 
—to get sculptural character in painting by 
the inflection of line. In this respect he 
was one of the most remarkab‘e draughts- 
men of modern times, formaliz.ng severely 
and outlin.ng incisively but always with a 
tull plastic suggestion.” 





Epstein’s “Day” and “Night” - 

Jacob Epstein has aimost completed the 
carving in Portland stone of his two im- 
mense groups of “Day” and “Night” over 
the doorway of the new Underground head- 
quarters in London. He began last De- 
cember and worked in all sorts of weather, 
for he insisted on doing all the carving him- 
self. The inevitable controversy wiil not 
begin until the work is dedicated, some 
months hence. 

Day is represented as a male figure of 
heroic size, sitting with a child, facing to- 
wards the sun. Night is a draped woman 
covering a recumbent male figure. 





Noted English Artists Here 

Sir Reginald Bloomfield, 
painting, and Gilbert Bayes, 
sculpture, are here 
come to attend the 
American Academy 


representing 
representing 
from England, having 
25th anniversary of the 
of Arts and Letters. 





Architectural Show for Boston 
An architectural show for Boston will be 
held in the Rogers Building from May 6 
to 18, under the auspices of the Boston 
Society of Architects and the Boston Ar- 
chitectural Club. 





FOR RENT 


A most desirable summer studio—furnished—sit- 
uated not far from a picturesque fishing village 
on the Maine coast. 
For information apply to 
MRS. W. WALLACE GILCHRIST 


Delaware Avenue Bethlehem, Pa. 





Research Work Desired 


I am qualified to do research work for mural 
painters and artists. Hold Masters’ degree in 
history and appreciation of art. Have worked in 
Italy and Greece under expert and taught English 


and creative writing. Address: 
ANNA GRACE PENCE 
622 W. 114th Street New York City 








Panel to Canvas 
572 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 








Worth More Than $82? 


At Hodgson & Co.’s, London, was offered 
a 600-word typewritten letter of 1917 from 
G. B. Shaw to Austin Spare, the artist, re- 
lating to the art magazine “Form,” which 
some will remember. Shaw calls it “a very 
horrible publication,” and gives Spare this 
advice: “Be sober, honest cut your 
hair; eschew velveteen jackets and silk 
blouses ; knock down any man who calls you 
an artist.” R 
From its copy of the Vienna Times, “a 
weekly for Engtish-speaking people,’—a 
very roundabout source—Tue Art Dicest 
learns that the letters brought $82. 





AMERICAN ARTISTS 


OF TODAY 


PAINTINGS for the CON- 
SERVATIVE as well as the 
PROGRESSIVE TASTE 


Dudensing ( Galleries 


FIVE+EAST 57th STREET 
GREENER 


ART GALLERY 
157 West 72d St., New York 











Old and Modern 
Paintings 


18 rue de Rochechouart, Paris 




















THOMAS J. KERR 


formerly with 
Duveen BrotTHeErs 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
BY OLD MASTERS 
ANTIQUE WORKS 
OF ART 
TAPESTRIES 
FURNITURE 


510 Mapison AvENUE (4th floor) 
New York 











IRISH PAINTERS 


First American Exhibition 
OPENING MARCH 25th 


HELEN HACKETT GALLERY 


9 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 








> _— 








WESTON GALLERIES 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
Bet. 59th and 60th Sts. 


Italian, Dutch, French, English 
and Early American Paintings 
Relining and Restoring a Specialty 
644 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 














The De Luxe edition of THe Arr Dicres, 
printed on the best paper obtainable, $5.00 





per year. 
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Phillips Introduces Graham, Russian Exile 


“Palermo,” by John D. Graham. 


Duncan Phillips has found another artist 
whom he thinks deserving of encouragement, 
so he has given John D. Graham an exhibi- 
tion at the Phillips Memorial Gallery in 
Washington and has written a sketch of the 
artist. He says that Graham may or may not 
turn out to be a great painter. The collector 
reveals his own process of reasoning about 
potential masters. Graham has also just 
had an exhibition in New York at the Du- 
densing Galleries. 


In the first place Graham’s natal name is | 
He was Dabrovski, who served | 


not Graham. 


as a cavalry officer in the Grand Duke Mi- | 


chael’s “Wild Brigade.” When the Revolu- 


tion triumphed he was captured and the com- | 
The Bolshevik | 


munists sentenced him to die. 


general one day sent for him, it being “part | 
of his game to play with a doomed man | 


before the firing party. 
the young officer was an artist the Revolu- 


Upon learning that | 


tionary leader softened strangely,” and Da- 
brovski was slipped out of prison and warned | 


to go as far as possible as fast as possible. | 


Eventually he reached New York and be- 

came a student of John Sloan at the Art 

Students’ League. He married an American 

girl from Baltimore and settled in that city. 

Mr. Phillips says of him that “he is not 
sensational by preference but by principle, 
and regards the quality of creative daring as 

the one important virtue for an artist in a 
| conventional world”; and describes him as 
“a skillful painter with an acute sense of the 
special character of line to define the special 
character of form and with a truly subtle 
mastery of tone held in simple masses. 

“He has become increasingly cryptic. 
There are threats of a new school of ‘mini- 
malism,’ whatever that may mean. The 
‘Eggs’ picture in the present exhibition is 
perhaps an example. The abstrac- 
tions are painfully of the period. And yet I 
feel, pushing up under their propaganda for 
the latest esthetic doctrines, in all their com- 
parative unimportance, a first rate artistic 
intelligence which will sooner or later re- 
turn to life as a source of the best art.” 








a, 


Independents 


The independent, no-jury movement among 
artists, designed to give everybody a chang 
gains headway throughout the country, 
April saw exhibitions held at Los Angeles, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and Lynchburg, Vz 
In all these cities the newspapers were lavish 
with space—especially in Baltimore, where 
the clippings filled a large envelope. 

Hard feelings apparently developed a 
Baltimore, where the first independent show 
was held under the presidency of Charles 
H. Walther. The Charcoal Club lent jts 
quarters, and, according to the Sun, “several 
conservative artists threw up their hands jp 
horror at the modernistic work and hurriedly 
teft the galleries.” Some artists assailed 
the newspapers for giving so much space 
to the freak side of the display. 

At Philadelphia, at the New Students 
League, evidently the exhibition was tamer, 
both conservatives and radicals being well 
represented, and the Record said they hung 
‘i‘n amity side by side.” 

In Los Angeles the show was held on the 
ground floor and in the basement of the 
Architect’s Building. More than 1,000 per- 
sons sent in 1,500 paintings, sculptures and 
prints. Arthur Millier in the Times said 
the result was like “a vaudeville perfor- 
mance; every few feet you jump from 
laughter to tears, with occasional glimpses 
of real beauty.” 





Stonehenge Is Saved 

Stonehenge, England’s famous relic of 
Druid times, has been saved to the world 
from invasion by modern buildings, tea 
shops and filling stations, for, by popular 
subscription, the last parcel of more than 
1,000 acres of land surrounding it has been 
purchased, Already the work of demolish- 
ing the ungightly structures has begun. 

And for two weeks in London, in the 
galleries of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, was held an exhibition which, 
by means of photographs, revealed the dam- 
age that has already been done to the Eng- 
lish countryside by “vulgar and misplaced 
advertisements, by pretentious and unsuit- 
able buildings, by foolish treatment of roads, 
by unnecessary destruction of old and beau- 
tiful bridges and buildings,” as the London 
Times put it. England is becoming angered 
by the destruction of her birthright of 
beauty. 








Saeciatial 








$400 in Sculpture Awards 


—_—_— 


CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION 


220 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


7th Semi-Annual Exhibition 
by Artist Members 


May 9th to June 9th 
$9800 in Painting Awards 








Twenty-five paintings will be selected by lay members from this exhibition 
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GRACE NICHOLSON 


PASADENA, CAL. 
46 North Los Robles Ave. 
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Now that works by such men as Raphael, 
Titian, Velasquez, Rembrandt and Hals are 
becoming so scarce that no one but a multi- 
millionaire can afford them, museums and 
ordinary collectors are turning to those meri- 
torious lesser masters the best of whose pic- 
tures fall little short of their illustrious 
contemporaries. One of them is Bernardo 
Strozzi (1581-1644) of Genoa, Italian fo!- 
lower of Rubens, whose works are a worthy 
flower of the rococo period. The Friends of 
the Cleveland Museum have just purchased 
for that institution his allegorical canvas, 
“Minerva.” It is the third important gift of 
the society since its organization. 
The robust figure of the goddess is elo- 
quent of Rubens’s influence when he lived in 
Genoa. The brilliantly modeled flesh tones 
are cool, relieved by touches of pink giaze 
peculiar to Strozzi. The robe is rich orange, 
with a green lining where it is caught back 
at the knee, and the sash across the shoulder 
is green. The girdle is pale lavender and 
the bodice which falls from the right shoul- 
der is white. The picture palpitates with 
life and color. 

Strozzi was not only a painter, but a priest, 
and late in life was made a Monsignor by 


Cleveland Gets Gem by Rococo Master 








the church. It is only of late that he has 








“Minerva,” by Bernardo Strozzi. 


been honored as a worthy follower of Ru- 
bens, Caravaggio and Veronese. 





The work of installing the great All- 
American Exhibition of Contemporary 
Sculpture in San Francisco took longer than 
was expected, and the opening was finally 
set for 2 P. M., Saturday, April 27. It 
will last for six months. It is believed 
that many thousands of tourists from all 
over the country will be attracted by this 
colossal display of 1,300 examples of Amer- 
ican plastic art. 

Some of the sculptures are of enormous 
size and their emplacement created serious 
problems. The largest is Gertrude Vander- 
bilt Whitney’s replica in plaster of her 
American War Memorial at St. Nazaire, 
France; measuring 30 feet across the tips 
of the eagle, it weighs six tons. The next 
largest piece also is by a woman, Anna 
Hyatt Huntington’s enormous “El Cid,” 
astride a horse. It travelled to San Fran- 
cisco by special car in four cases, with 
1,200 pounds of excelsior. The third largest 
is Hermon A. MacNeil’s marble figure, 
“Into the Unknown.” 





The Water Color International 
The Ninth International Exhibition oi 
Water Colors will open at the Art Institute 
of Chicago on May 2. The jurors are 
Francis Chapin of Chicago, John R. Frazier 
of the Rhode Island School of Design, and 
William Starkweather of Brooklyn. 





Canal Paintings Given to Nation 
The paintings which Jonas Lie made sev- 
eral years ago of the digging of the Panama 
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Canal have been presented by an anonymous 
donor to the Military Academy at West 
Point as a memorial to General Goethals, 
the engineer responsible for the feat. Even 
the artist does not know the donor’s name. 
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New York Season 


Next to the colossal Architectural and 
Allied Arts Exposition, an account of which 
leads this ‘ssue of THE Art Dicest, the two 
most important events of Mid-April were 
the Salons of America at the Anderson Gal- 
leries and the Allied Artis:s of America at 
the American Fine Arts Building. Twice 
as much space in the newspapers was de- 
voted to the former as to the latter, the 
reason being that the Salons are radical 
while the Allies are conservative. 

“Just after “the Independent exhibition 
seemed to prove that no-jury, free-for-all 
exhibitions have outlived their usefulness, 
aiong comes the Salons and makes a re- 
vision of opinion necessary,” wrote Helen 
Appleton Read in the Brooklyn Eagle. “In 
its latest exhibition new names linked to 
works showing obvious talent and freshness 
of point of view occur, not once or tw-ce, 





but with amazing frequency. 


It has gen- 


erally been conceded that if a no-jury ex- 
hib:tion yields only one or two new talents 
then all the miles of mediocrity are justified. 


In the case of the Sa‘ons, not only are 
miles of mediocrity 


the 


fewer—300 exhibits 


comprising the exhibition—but the average 
of talent is higher than in other no-jury 


exhibitions. 


The net total, then, of a higher 


average and the many talented new comers 


makes for a stimulating exhibition.” 


The superior quality of the Salons Mrs. 


Read explains as follows: “The Salons 


of 


Amer'ca were founded by the late Hamilton 
Easter Field in 1922 as a protest against 


the management of the Independents. 


The 


Saion group has always had a strong nu- 
cleus of the artists with whom Mr. Field 
was associated and those younger artists 
who owe much of their present success to 


his encouragement. The exhibition 


has 


therefore a quality of personality which a 
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larger, more heterogenous group lacks,” 

The Evening Post: “The Salons of Amer. 
ica have turned out a good exhibition this 
year. It is, in fact, the best group show 
that has come to notice recently. Moreover 
this excellence comes as somewhat of a 
surprise, for the showings of the past fey 
years have not been very sprightly, fag 
season’s show especially reaching a partic. 
ular:ty low water mark of mediocrity ang 
general banality. It must be one of the 
surprising rewards of belief in the democ. 
racy of art to have such a good show syd. 
denly eirerge from so many dub‘ous back- 
grounds.” 

Henry McBride in the Sun: “It you like 
art that is cut and dried, humdrum anj 
faintly reminiscent of things you have seen 
a thousand times before, then it would be 
wiser for you to keep away from the annul 
exhibition of the Salons of America, for 
the Salons is not like that. The Salons 
is picquant, queer and at times. startling. 

The col‘ection seems funnier by far 
than last year’s and also includes a greater 
number of pictures that serious amateurs 
could acquire with advantage to themselves.” 

Mr. McBride thinks that times have not 
changed to the extent that artists of genius 
are no longer neglected. “A case in point,” 
he says, “is that of Benjamin Kopman who 
is not represented in the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery nor in the ‘Hundred Important 
Paintings’ show, yet who unquestionably has 
much of the stuff of a genuine painter, 
and whose hard times may later on be con- 
sidered a reproach to us. The same app‘ies 
to Jennings Topfel, who has had no recog- 
n.tion worth speaking of but who has quali- 
ties. Both are in the present exhibition. 
It applies in a lesser degree to Abram Wal- 
kowitz, for though he has had recognition, 
he has not had enough; and to Wood Gaylor 
and Vincent Canade.” 

Among -the other artists who won par- 
ticular praise from the critics were Peggy 
Bacon, Alexander Brook, Harry Hering, Jo- 
seph Chenoweth, Isabella Howland, Edith 
Catlow, Solomon Witkewitz, Molly Luce, 
Hobson Pittman, Stefan Hirsch, Howard 
Notman, Carl Wuerman, Lilian Prentiss, 
Emil Branchard, Gordon Roy, and Renee 
Lahm. 

~ * ~ 

Concerning the other big group show, the 
Sun said: “As the Salons of America is to 
the Independent Society so is the Allied 
Artists of America to the National Acad- 
emy. Both are offshoots from the older 
societies. The Allied Artists provide an- 
other opportunity for academicians to sell 
their works. That was the original motive. 
For a while the allied men had the appear- 
ance of being poor relations. They have 
improved their position by degrees, and this 
year it is possib’e to give them a rating at 
least equal to the National Academy.” 

The Times said that good things in the 
Aliied exh‘bition were “more numerous than 
on any previous occasion,” and asserted that 
the extent of the variety offered was 
“summed up in the extremes of contrast 
among the prize winners. The medal of 
honor went to Luigi Lucioni for a_ hard, 
vigorous, truthful still life, a coat over 4 
chair, a pair of shoes on the floor, an iron 
shovel, a copper kettle, other metal uten- 
sils hanging on the wall, everything with 
an edge and a resisting surface. The Brown 
and Bigelow gold medal went to Gerald 
Leake for his visionary idyl, ‘Hail to Eros, 
figures in rhythmic relation, with carefully 
thought-out poses, and the characteristic 
color of this painter, to whom color and 
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line have greater significance than form. 
The Brown and Bigelow silver medal goes 
to a dramatic western scene, ‘Cattle Rust- 
ers,’ the — of which is found im 
scrupulous detail. heey 

Another group, the Brooklyn Society of 
Modern Artists, moved over to Manhattan, 
to the Fifteen Gallery, to hold its seventh 
annual exhibition, which the critics found 
to be good. The Post sad it revealed “a 
decided variety of viewpoints and expres- 
sion,” and added: “Brooklyn seems to leave 
the individual free to think and feel for 
himself, for this association has no trade- 
mark of uniformity.” 

The Times: “The group is a lively and in- 
teresting one and includes a healthy variety 
of viewpoints and styles. Among the fa- 
miliar names are Stefan Hirsch, who shows 
a still-life and a delicate, ascetic landscape ; 
Harry Hering, with a portrait and a hand- 
some flower piece; Jutia Kelly, whose 
strangely intense and moving landscapes are 
too seldom seen; Peppino Mangravite, with 
an interesting canvas recently seen in his 
one-man exhibition; Arnold Wiltz, who 
shows a Paris scene, which is perhaps ex- 
cessively painstaking but serious and solid; 
Adelaide J. Lawson, with a nude, fine in 
color, and Stuart Davis, Wood Gaylor, Carl 
Sprinchorn and Herman Trunk. Winthrop 
Turney has a fresh and honest portrait of 
a small-town house; Sandor Bernath’s 
water-color of a lighthouse is striking and 





able, and two small paintings by John Cun- 
ning have a peculiar intensity.” 
 &.* 

Not a single critic ignored John Whorf 
of Boston, who gave his annual New York 
exhibition at the Milch Galleries. He was 
both roasted and praised, depending on the 
degree of dislike or admiration the writers 
had for John Singer Sargent. “John Whori 
is a first rate water colorist,’ said the 
Herald Tribune; “his pictures recall Sar- 
gent in their crisp spontaneity and their 
ciever drawing.” The Brooklyn Eagle 
called him “brilliant,” and added: “Not that 
Mr. Whort is merely a brilliant technician ; 
whatever subject he essays has reality and 
mood as well. But given such unusual dex- 
terity one’s attention cannot help but be 
drawn to the way he does it, almost to the 
point of forgetting these other important 
qualities.” 

The Post: “Mr. Whorf has attained an 
almost uncanny brilliancy of technica! per- 
formance. But he has also attained more 
than a mere objective interest in the sub- 
ject matter of his work. There is evidence 
that he feels something of the subjective, 
emotional content of his theme, as well as 
its fascinating possibilities for his virtu- 
osity.” 

The Times: “Mr. Whorf, although he is 
still under 30, is perhaps the most brilliant 
water-colorist in America today, if we take 
‘brilliancy’ to mean a breath-taking  ski!l 
in depicting reality. 





The mantle of John ! 


Singer Sargent has certainly fallen upon 
Mr. Whorf; he already has as much sheer 
ability of hand and eye, as great a power 
of making his brush catch the illusive ef- 
fects of reality with a minimum of apparent 
effort. Both men are more con- 
cerned with the outward aspect of things 
than with their more permanent significance ; 
but Mr. Whorf’s work has less of the cold 
and almost scientific detachment that marked 
Sargent’s work in this medium.” 

The Sun: “Mr. Whorf seems determined 
to be the Sargent of this period, at least 
in water color. He is undoubtedly 
clever. It takes skill to put in the washes 
clearly and strongly and undeviatingly, but 
that is all it takes. Mr. Whorf doesn’t 
know what it is to have a tender feeling 
about something in nature, nor to play a 
delicate game, nor to have a deep emotion. 
He deals in crude facts arranged with 
theatrical lighting, so that they ‘go over big.’ 
The qualities of realism that Mr. Whorf 
seeks for and gets are the kind that the 
average man sees, and therefore there ought 
to be an avalanche of appreciation for this 
artist’s work, but it begins to be apparent 
that the experienced portion of the com- 
munity are not going to get much pleasure 
out of him.” 

* * x 


Drawings and water colors by Mahonri 


| Young, sculptor, covering 25 years of his 


career, were shown at Weyhe’s. They in- 
cluded subjects from Indian life, laborers, 
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foreign sketches, nude studies and figures 
of the prize ring. “The unifying thread that 
runs through all these extraordinarily varied 
subjects,” said the Times, “is the artist’s 
interest in form and his search for the 
quality of line that will give the greatest 
sensation of form. In a sense all his draw- 
ings are sculptor’s drawings; his line exists 
not merely as pretty decoration, but rather 
as the boundary and definition of a form. 
He is less interested in the line per se than 
in the form it creates. For this reason, 
although his drawings may at first seem to 
lack the brilliancy of more spectacular ta!- 
ents, they have a quality of growing upon 
the onlooker until he recognizes in them a 
maturity and strength that are not too com- 
mon. And back of all his work is a sense 
of reserve power, a feeling that he has not, 
like so many contemporaries, tried to dis- 
play everything at once. While there is 
little that is fashionab‘e in this exhibition, 
it is notable as the expression of a rich and 
many-sided temperament.” 

The Post: “One perceives in this work 
as in that of Bellows that the final disci- 
pline of hand and refinement of expression 
are self-imposed. No one could teach Ma- 
honri Young to draw like this.” 

~ * * 

Concerning Durand-Ruel’s exhibition of 
“Master Impressionists,” the Sun said: “One 
by one the great examples of this school 
are finding their way into private collections 
but the Durand-Gatleries are still able to 
compel the passer-by to come in from the 
sidewalk for a pleasant half-hour or so’s 
entertainment.” The critic found a still-life 





fish painting by Manet to be the star of the 
exhibition, saying it “gives as clear an ex- 
position of the Manet method as may be 
desired. Every painted stroke is put in as 
drawing; the way the fish rounds itself and 
finishes off in a tail is joyously sure paint- 
ing. All his ideas as to tone are there too. 
Manet doesn’t hesitate to use black as a 
color even at a time when the impressionists 
were banishing biack.” 

The Herald Tribune: “The pictures give 
one a sense of mastery, of brilliant painters 
working with impressive authority. They 
are all exciting, but if there is one to be 
called the hero of the occasion it is Manet, 
with his ‘Nature Morte. The fish and 
other objects are prosaic enough. But 
through the alchemy of marvelously ma- 
nipulated paint, through brushwork of ex- 
traordinary virtuosity, Manet envelops his 
theme in beauty. His pre-eminence in the 
show is momentarily challenged by Degas, 
whose interior called ‘L’Atelier de la Mo- 
diste’ is an example of truth stated with 
dist nction, with style. 

The Post: “At the end of the gallery 
hangs a large canvas by Monet, ‘La Seine 
a Lavacour,’ which draws one directly to 
its contemplation. It has all the shimmer- 
ing, evanescent quality which Monet felt 
to be the true fact of the world, the fleeting 
play of light and color which make up the 
phantasmagoria of visual perception. Yet 
it has, also, solidity and soundness in its 
construction which cause one to wish ar- 
dently that this artist had not become 30 
absorbed in scientific theory as to completely 





—————————..., 


dissolve solidity into nebulous iridescence 
in much of his later work.” 
.: 2 

Undoubtedly the most novel exhibition of 
the season was the “Circus in Paint” ar- 
ranged by Juliana R. Force at the Whitney 
Studio Galleries, in which circus canvases 
by such artists as William Glackens, Gifford 
Beal, Guy Pene du Bois and Karl Free 
were shown. The art world is familiar 
enough with these works, but here is the 
Times description of the trappings: 

“The tent, which disguises the ceilings of 
the four exhibition rooms, is cleverly sim- 
ulated with the assistance of crisp white 
cloth scalloped with the brightest red in the 
whole range of paint pots. As for the saw- 
dust, that is not simulated at all, for upon 
the bona fide product you tread as you go 
about looking at the pictures. There are 
toy balloons and there are the gay stands 
on which performing seal and clowns are 
wont, in the real show, to clamber. Nay, 
there are even peanuts, in a nice, generous 
container from which every visitor, old and 
young, rich and poor, may help himself, 
And very excellent peanuts they are. You 
will go a long way before finding any other 
peanuts as good as those at the Whitney 
Studio Galleries. Indeed, the only criticism 
voiced so far regarding Mrs. Force’s crown- 
ing achievement of the season is to the 
effect that the peanuts, if one desired to 
attain the last word in circus realism, should 
have been a little damper.” 

* * ~ 


The flower subjects and Provincetown 
landscapes by Vera Stevens at the Morton 
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Galleries drew much praise from the critics. 

The Post said: “The flower canvases are 
highly decorative in their big, rhythmic de- 
signs and rich color. One could look at the 
painting of canna leaves and flowers, for 
example, for a long time without discover- 
ing all its complexities of linear pattern or 
exhaust its suggestion of delightful textures 
of leaf and petal and lush stem. The land- 
scapes are ab’e and indicate a personal 
reaction to the thing painted, but the hand- 
some flower paintings are the first choice 
of the exhibition.” 

The Herald Tribune called the pictures 
“lovely in mood, the delicate handling of 
sunlight in them being most pleasurable. 
Miss Stevens keeps her colors well in check 
and paints with quiet assurance and ease.” 

* * * 

The Little Dutch Masters at the New- 
house Galleries indicate, according to the 
Post, “how thoroughly the business of paint- 
ing was mastered by even the least of the 
painters of this period, overshadowed though 
they were by greater names. A _ portrait 
by Ferdinand Bol shows how closely he 
followed Rembrandt in his distribution of 
light and shade, as well as style of subject. 
The portrait by Maes reveals him as an 
admirable painter of light and a sound por- 
traitist when he was not wavering between 
being himse!f or copying Rembrandt. Here 
he seems to have made up his mind and 
produces a sensitive and sound work.” 

* * * 

The most modern of all American mod- 
ernists, Arthur G. Dove, is holding his an- 
nual exhibition at the Intimate Gallery, 
and one has to go to the Sun and the Times 
for sympathetic reviews. The former says: 
“Of all those who exhibit in this room Mr. 


Dove renounces subject most completely. 
In that he is the most modern of a group, 
all of whom pride themselves upon mod- 
ernity. At the same time he acknowledges 
motifs and names them. His pictures have 
titles; but on the other hand, peop'e who 
like literalism and nothing else in art, will 
not get much help from these titles. 
“Take the ‘Red Tree and Sun’ for in- 
stance. This is a handsome arrangement of 
reds and yellows; it is decorative and, once 
hung on a wall, it would he sure to speak 
to the imagination of its owner, if he had 
an imagination, but it might or might not 
suggest to him a tree seen against sunlight. 
The same with the ‘Sun on the Water.’ 
It is exce‘lent as painting and as composi- 
tion, but it is apparent, even to a novice, 
that the artist has had some _ peculiar 
thoughts about the sun.” 

The Times: “The current display is as 
arresting as usual, perhaps a trifle more 
arresting than usual, at least in its initial 
impact. The canvases show a tendency to- 
ward broader treatment, though this does 
not render the arcana with which they deal 
any less eluding.” 





The Ownership of Nefertiti 

Art circles in Berlin are agitated at the 
report that the Egyptian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who is to go to Berlin to arrange 
for King Fuad’s visit, will request the re- 
turn of the bust of Queen Nefertiti (Little 
Lute), wife of Akhnaton, which is one of 
the supreme treasures of the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum. The German attitude has 
been that the bust was duly transferred by 
the Egyptian authorities to the German Ori- 
ental Society for its part in the excavations 
at Tel-el-Amarna. 





Old Dog “Tah-Tser” 





Chinese Pottery Dog (618-907) 


“A little lonely and forlorn, as out-of-door 
dogs are apt to be in China,” is the way 
Alan R. Priest describes this pottery beast 
of the T’ang period (618-907) in the Bul- 
Ietin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
which has just acquired it. It is a tomb 
figure, with a cream white glaze defined with 
green on the head, shoulders, back and flank, 
once covered with incrustations of 
and iridescence. 


earth 


The animal so feelingly portrayed is of 
a breed which has apparent!y been known in 
China since the earliest representations of 
dogs. Similar ones appear in sculpture of 
the First century, and exist in the flesh at 
the present day. 











FINE ART SOCIETY 


148, NEW BOND ST. 


LONDON, W. I. 
Established 1876 


FINE ETCHINGS 


By OLD AND MopERN MASTERS 
including 

Rembrandt, Durer, Brangwyn, Cameron, 

McBey, Griggs, Briscoe, Hoyton, Wedge- 

wood, Zorn, Whistler, Brockhurst, Austin 


MacLeod, etc. 
Catalogue on Application 
CABLE: FINART, LONDON 
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FINE PAINTINGS BY THE 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 
















iH ‘all Paper. 


On April 30 the Newark Museum will 
open another of its up-to-the-minute exhi- 
bitions of “art in industry.” Following 
“American Design in Metal,” it will show 
American wall papers and hardware manu- 
factured for quantity production. A num- 


Newark Museum Shows Latest Wall Paper 
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Designed by Tony Sarg. 


ber of manufacturers in Newark and New 
One of the dis- 
i A : . 
plays consists of wall paper designed by | 
Tony Sarg, a specimen of which is herewith | 
reproduced by courtesy of the Henry Bosch 


York have lent material. 


Company. 





| Whims.” 


| Phyfe. 
| as far as possible the 
| the Monroe administration.” 


Plan 1930 Show 


The Antiques Exposition Co., Inc., which 
promoted the big antiques exhibition in New 
York, at the Hotel! Commodore, encouraged 


| by its success, has planned to continue and 


to expand its enterprise. Already two floors 
of the Grand Central Palace have been en- 
gaged for next year’s show, and in the 
meantime another exposition, under the aus- 
pices of The Antiquarian, will be held in 
Boston, in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler. 

The promoters of the show and the in- 
corporators of the company are A. F. Bol- 
linger, ed:tor of The Antiquarian; Rich G. 
Hollaman, exposition manager, and Arthur 
Harper, attorney and collector of antiques. 
No dealers in art or antiques are interested 
in the corporation, according to Mr. Bol- 
linger. 





For Mrs. Hoover's Ear 


Esther Singleton, author of books on an- 
tiques and decoration, makes a bid for the 
ear of Mrs. Herbert E. Hoover in an article 
in the New York Sun headed “White House 
Furnishings Long a Prey to Personal 
She wants the executive mansion 
provided “with the proper furniture’ and 
then she wants a law enacted “to render 
the correct style permanent.” And she tells 
exactly what she conceives the correct style 
to be. 

“The proper period to select for the new 


| furniture of the White House -to render 


interior and exterior perfectly harmonious,” 
she says, “is of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Fortunately we have a great Ameri- 
can cabinet maker of this time, much of 
whose furniture is obtainable — Duncan 
It would be appropriate to follow 
furnishings under 


“The White House,” declares Miss Sin- 
gleton, “should not be subject to this con- 
stant pulling to pieces and undignified chaos 
and change dictated by personal likings and 
dislikings; it should represent a concensus 
| or an expression of the most cultivated taste 
| of the entire nation.” 




















ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 
ANTIQUE BROCADES 
WORKS OF ART 
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Alphouse Ls. [govencon. 


578 Madison Ave., New York 
Plaza 3769 
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THE LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
BATIKS 


By Thelma Peck Harris 

Also an interesting group of modern 
French pottery and glass. 
April 29th to May 11th 


Very truly yours, 
THE LITTLE GALLERY. 




















PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog, 
144 pages, $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART 
PLASTER CO. 








i217 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








SERGE ROCHE 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
OLD FRENCH FRAMES 


4, Rue Victor-Masse, Paris 











BRUMMER 


GALLERIES 


WORKS 
OF ART 


97 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York 


203 Bis Bd. St. Germain, Paris 
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Their Turn Now 


“Now is the time when the country 
dealers in antiques are beginning to think 
of the coming season and to make ready 
their stocks to tempt the tourist and the 
motorist,” says the Boston Transcript. 
“Winter is the lean time for the most oi 
these dealers, for few keep open their shops 
during the cold months. With the arrival 
of spring, however, comes the promise of 
better times, and the summer is the harvest 
time of the year for them. 

“The process of making this country an- 
tiques conscious, which has been going on 
now for some years, has been thoroughly 
efficacious. A vast amount of education has 
been disseminated by dealers, by writers and 
by lecturers, so that from one coast to the 
other the doctrine of antiques as suitable 
home furnishings for our day has been 
spread. And the seed has found fertile soil 
in every State of the Union. Everywhere 
antiques are being sold in steadily increas- 
ing amounts, and everywhere the demand 
for them is growing. 

“One has only to note the increase in the 
number of antiques shops throughout the 
country to get an idea of the increased 
interest in the subject. Naturally if there 
were no business there would be no shops. 
Another indication also is the increase in the 
space in newspapers and magazines taken 
by the dealers to advertise their wares.” 





Precious Wall Paper 


One of the rooms in the oldest house at 
Staines, England, “The Knowle,” where Sir 
Francis Drake lived for a time, has been 
stripped of some valuable wall paper, which 
has been sold to a London antiques dealer. 
This paper, handpainted with Chinese pic- 
tures, was prepared about 1730 by a famous 
Chinese artist, who came from Shanghai. 
Its removal from the wall involved a long 
and anxious process. After being dampened, 
it was backed to prevent mishap and then 
carefully peeled. Owing to the cold wea- 
ther the process was intermittent, and some 
days were spent before the paper was fi- 
nally recovered. 

“The Knowle” is a curiously built house, 
almost surrounded by a low corridor, sug- 
gestive of a ship’s alley-ways. Sir Francis 
Drake, like other distinguished 
seems to have been a great lover of dogs, 
and placed tablets on the walls recording 
the loss of some of his pets. 





sailors, | 





RALPH M. CHAIT 


19 East 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


cAncient Chinese Works 
of Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 





EXPERTS : Accredited by Great Museums 
and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS ef Many Famous Collections 








J. B. NEUMANN 


New Art Circle and Print Room 


9 E. 57th St., New York 
Graphisches Kabinett, MUENCHEN 
Neumann & Nierendorf, BERLIN 





Pewter Teapot. 


Lessing Rosenwald has given the Penn- 


in 1780. Joseph Downs, the curator of dec- 


the period known to collectors and students 
at the present time. Its other claims to 
importance are the distinguished form and 
the touch of William Will, a pewterer whose 
work stands in the first rank of rarity. 

“This teapot was purchased three years 
ago in York, Pennsylvania, when its identity 
was disguised by the accumulation of years 
of neglect. It was on'ty after several 
changes of ownership and a thorough clean- 


| ing that the name of 
sylvania Museum an XVIIIth century tea- | 
pot made by William Will in Philadelphia | 


orative art, in describing the piece in the | 
museum’s bulletin says it is unique “in.that | 
it is the only American pewter teapot of | 


| 


Museum Gets a Unique American Teapot 





Made by William Will, Philadelphia, 1780. 


William Will ap- 
peared, together with the mark X, stamped 
on the bottom of the body, inside. The X 
mark has little significance on American 
pewter and appears to have been used or 
omitted without discretion by a small group 
of men. In England, however, under the 
rules of the Pewterers’ Society it indicated 
an unusual quality of metal. 

“The wooden hand‘e, while of the period, 
replaces the original one which was missing, 
and is a gift of M. L. Blumenthal. 

According to J. B. Kerfoot in “American 
Pewter,” William Will was born in 1742 
and died in 1798. He spent his life in or 
near Philadelphia as an innkeeper as well 
as a pewterer, and served as a member of 
the Pennsylvania assembly. 











Faun playing on Flute 
In the Louvre 
No. 555 Height 4 ft. 6 in. 


Price, $60.00 











Reference Books on Sculpture 


Caproni galleries hold the world’s great- 
est collection of authentic plastic statuary. 
These are shown in two large books. One 
has 1,600 Ancient, Medieval and Modern 
illustrations, for decorative purposes; the 
other 1,300 subjects for art classes. 
is the most complete treatise on sculpture 
in existence. ‘These books are indispensable 
to your art library. 


Sent Postpaid for $1.00 each. 


Our 
sculpture of all countries from the dawn of 
art to modern time. 
large variety of subjects 
drawing schools—such as details of historic 
ornament, casts of hands, feet, torsos, fruits 
and flowers, masques, heads of animals, etc. 


PP.CAPRONI 


INCORPORATED 


This 


galleries group the masterpieces of 
We also specialize in a 


for modeling and 


SN BROTHER 


Gaucries and Offices 
1914-1920 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A 
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Foibles and Fans 


The Art Institute of Chicago gives some 
interesting facts concerning lorgnette fans, 
a group of which is included in the Eliza- 
beth McCormick collection, which it has 
placed on view. This type of fan owes its 
origin, like the troubles that flew out of 
Pandora’s box, to woman’s curiosity. 

In order that Milady might observe and 
stil appear not to, a fan appeared in the 
XVIIIth century which, according to the 
newspaper Necessaire, printed in 1759, “was 
a means of satisfying a pardonable curiosity 
without wounding modesty.” These were 
known as “lorgnette” fans. They were 
made in the brisee and cockade .style, of 
ivory or horn and were decorated with pique, 
the blades being in the shape of Love's 
arrow, a bat’s wing, an umbrella, a serpent 
or a violin. Large circular perforations at 
the top of the blades or a small spy glass 
inserted at the rivet, made it possible for 
Milady to see without being seen, for 
through these peepholes the owner cou!d 
view the risque scene of a play or any other 
sight. that aroused her interest. 

Lorgnette fans continued to be fashionable 
even in the XIXth century, although there 
was a decided change in the style. The 
sticks were elongated to carry a “mount” 
or “leaf” made of silk or paper, the trans- 
parencies were insets of net or gold gauze, 
and the whole fan was embellished with 
gold and silver spangles. 





$30,284 for Heeramaneck Art 
The Heeramaneck collection, of Asiatic 
art, sold at the American Art Galleries, New 
York, brought $30,284. The highest price 
was $6,000 paid by Dr. F. Valyi for a group 
of Hittite bronzes. A piece of Persian 
Shah Abbas silver brocade brought $4,000. 





$170,000 for Silver Collection 
Seventy-nine lots of old English silver, 
the ancestral property of Lord Brownlow, 





A Pioneer Potter 





Pottery Lamp, by Clara L. Poillon. 


Pottery by Clara L. Poillon, one of the 
pioneers in this branch of American handi- 
craft, will be shown until May 15 at the 
Milch Galteries, New York. The examples 
range from pieces for garden and flower 
arrangement to lamps and pitchers and var- 
ious forms of table ware. There are table 
fountains, wall pockets, parrots and cock- 
atoos for garden sticks, and original designs 
for window boxes. 

Mrs. Poillon’s interest in underglaze be- 
gan with the painting of tiles for over- 
mantel decorations. Her inventiveness is 
shown not only in the ceramic side of her 
work, but in the iron mountings which so 
often increase its possibilities for usefuiness. 





and removed from Belton House, Grantham, 
was sold at Christie’s for £34,659 (about 
$170,000). A dinner service by Paul Storr, 
1804-19, brought £5,530, and a Charles II 
plain oval sweetmeat box and cover, 1666, 
weighing 20 ounces, £752. 
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C. CHIANTELLI & Co. 


Restorer of Any Valuable Object of Art 
Paintings Relined for the Trade 
572 LEXINGTON AVE. 





NEW YORK 





THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
45 MECHANIC ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Call at our new location. Extensive and rare col- 
lection of real Antiques. 


P. H. AND 8. E. H. SAFFORD 


ll 


Chain Store View 


Charles Messer Stow in the Boston 
Transcript says: “A confidential letter sent 
out lately from the headquarters of one of 
the large drygoods chains in this country 
reviewed the antiques situation because 
some of its stores carry a line of antiques, 
either in a separate department or mixed 
in with reproductions and modern furniture. 
I was interested to learn that this chain 
advised its buyers that the best selling line 
of antiques in the country now was English 
furniture. This I believe to be the truth. 
There has been a falling off in the demand 
for early American things, and by early 
American I mean pine and maple. 

“Next on the list the chain put French 
provincial furniture, though it stated that 
the demand for this was falling off. Then 
came Italian, then American, then Spanish. 
I feel that justice has not been done here 
to the American furniture of the eighteenth 
century which was made of mahogany. ,1 
think it is true that in the auction room and 
also in the retail shops, American mahogany 
furniture will bring higher prices than Eng- 
lish equivalents. Also I believe that there 
has not been the falling off in the demand 
for fine American pieces that this letter 
would indicate.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s advertising columns 
have become a directory of the art and 
antique dealers of the world. 








Points and Circles, a design by 

Ralph M. Pearson in three sections 

as installed in library of James L. 

Breese of Southampton, L. I. “As- 

sembled by Frances T. Miller, Inc.” 
AMERICAN ARTISTS ARE NOW 
DESIGNING HAND HOOKED RUGS 
WHICH THEY BELIEVE TO BE 


SUITABLE FOR AMERICAN FLOORS 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


10 E. 53rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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HENRY V. WEIL 


American Antiques 





247-249 E. Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 
Between 2d and 3d Avenues 
Telephone: Regent 8070 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
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“Adam and Eve,” by Sonia Lewintzka. 








The last Salon d’Automne comprised a 
Polish section, and since then several ex- 
hibitions have contributed to make Polish 
artists better known in Paris. Their share 
in the engravers’ display at the Pavillon de 
Marsan revealed many highly accomplished 
xylographers such as Skoczylas, Pruszkow- 
ski, Bartlomiejczyk, Borowski, Wasewicz, 
Janina Vonarska and Stryjenska, who, while 
remaining thoroughly individual, perpetuate 
the fine, healthy traditions of the popular 
arts of their country. 

Particularly original both as painter and 
engraver is Mme. Sonia Lewintzka, who 
held a successful show recently at the Gal- 
erie Sambon. As a painter she revealed 
sensitive and delicate qualities of vision, 
while her wood cuts combined the freest 
and most masterly technique to that mystical 
feeling so characteristic of Polish art and 
of which it may be truly said that it spir- 
itualizes the material as efficiently as it 
materializes the spiritual. 





Lithography from Its Beginning 

The Art Insitute of Chicago has been 
holding a comprehensive “Survey of Lith- 
ography,” ranging from the first followers 
of Senefelder, its inventor, such as Charlet, 
who was born in 1792, through Daumier, 
Whistler and Brangwyn down to prize-fight- 
ing scenes by George Bellows, Mexican 
cock-fighting subjects by “Pop” Hart and 
even to Marie Laurencin and Ernest Fiene. 








THE PRINT CORNER 


HINGHAM CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Dealers in Fine Prints 


Publishers of Thomas Handforth, A. Hugh 
Fisher, Frederic M. Gardiner, Margaret J. 
Patterson, and Leo J. Meissner. Can also 
furnish for exhibition under suitable conditions 
bert W. Barker, Morgan Dennis, 
Charles E. Heil, J. J. Lankes, Thomas Nason, 
Elizabeth Norton, Roi Partridge, Andre Smith 
and others. Address all correspondence to 


MRS. CHARLES WHITMORE, Director 











MABEL ULRICH’S 


BOOK AND PRINT GALLERIES 
Books—rare and usual. 





Etchings and other prints. Importations. 
MINNEAPOLIS - - - - - - 1200 NICOLLET 
PASTE, © 0 © « © 4th and CEDAR 








Benjamin Miller, Cincinnati artist end 


pupil of Duveneck, has shown his entire 
product since he turned from painting to 
wood block engraving, at Closson’s, in that 
city, and the collection of 47 prints stirred 
much enthusiasm among local critics and art 
lovers. 
said: 


Mary L: Alexander of the /inquirzr 


“In these woodcuts the visitor may see 


pretty much the whole range of Mr. Milier’s 
creative invention, from his earliest wood- 
block, ‘The Prodigal Son,’ pfbduced in 1924, 
through the now celebrated Salome series, 


the subtly humorous and human ‘The 
Madam and Adam Naming the Animals’ and 
‘Susan and the Elders,’ which contains his 
occasional note of irony, to the powerful and 
disturbing Christ subject, ‘My Son,’ which is 
among the six prints produced in 1928. 

“We are conscious of enormous freedom-— 
freedom in design, freedom in imaginative 
creative invention, but, most of all, freedom 
in the actual cut. The ideas back of the de- 
signs are the factors that show the intellec- 
tual caliber of Mr. Miller’s mind, but it is 
the skillful use of the tool that gives his 
woodcuts the glyptic quality so much desired, 
that quality which differentiates a wodcut 
from a pen-and-ink drawing. Two of his 
latest prints, ‘The City’ and ‘Samson De- 
stroying the Temple,’ show what extraordi- 
nary decorative effect can be obtained with 
white on black or black on white. 

“From the standpoint of sheer beauty 
‘Audrey Beardsley’ is perhaps the outstand- 
aing work. Other prints Mr. Miller has car- 
ried to a more spectacular end, but this has 
a certain quality all its own. The background 
of the symbolic figure is made up of excerpts 
from Beardsley’s own designs. Its many 





Miller Shows Cincinnati His 47 Woodcuts 





“Aubrey Beardsley,” by Benjamin Miller. 


symbols and clean cut lines are presented 
with a simplicity that attends the fine art of 
wood engraving. Every mark is redolent 
of the tool.” = 





Heads Prints Division 

Through private endowments—the United 
States government would never pay for such 
a thing—the Library of Congress is estab- 
lishing “chairs” of various subjects, whose 
occupants, each an expert, will assist schol- 
ars to use the several divisions of the library 
in research work, and who will generally 
interpret and administer those departments. 
Dr. Leicester B. Holland of Phitadelphia has 
just been appointed chief of the division of 


arts recently established by a grant from the 
The Division of Prints has grown to huge 
proportions, and is one of the most valuable 


prints and thus will occupy the chair of fine | 


| pected to be even more rapid. 


collections of its kind in the world. Private 
collectors have been bestowing their treas- 
ures on it, and its growth in future is ex- 
It contains 
44,652 books and pamphlets and 469,088 
engravings, etchings and photographs. It 
has now begun to hold exhibitions. 











GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1136 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The first complete illustrated catalogue of the works of 


HEINTZELMAN 


ETCHER 


Edited and published by 
MARCEL GUIOT 


4 RUE VOLNEY, PARIS 
2 Volumes in Quarto 
Every plate and every state described and reproduced in photocollography 


PREFACE BY CAMPBELL DODGSON, M. A. C. B. E. 
Curator of the Print Department of the British Museum 
Limited to 300 copies, only 40 copies obtainable now 
Price $52.00, postage included 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 











Ambitious 


book has appeared on art, “Evolution of 
Art,” by Ruth De Rochemont, published 
by the Macmillan Company at $6. The 
critics disagree mightily, as may be ex- 
pected from the conservative character of 
the work. 

“The purpose of this book,” the author 
explains in her foreword, “has been to cre- 
ate, by a study of the outstanding artists 
of all the ages, a just perspective on the 
aims and accomplishments of painting, 
sculpture and print-making, and to establish 
certain fundamental standards that shou'd 
serve as a sound basis for the discriminating 
enjoyment of all art.” “The purpose is 
more than admirable,” comments Thomas 
Craven in the New York Herald after 
quoting this paragraph, “it is noble; but 
the fulfillment of it is another matter. If 
Miss De Rochement has anywhere formu- 
lated absolute laws upon which a work of 
art must stand or fall, I have failed to find 
them. Had she succeeded in her purpose 
she would have solved the esthetic enigma 
that has baffled philosophers and scientists 
throughout the ages. Does not the very 
title of her book imply that fixed standards 
of appreciation are untenable? Art 
lends itself to perpetual revaluations and 
has many avenues of approach—the scien- 
tific, the industrial, the spiritual. ; 

“The first part of the history is far su- 
perior to the ordinary run of art books. 
Beginning with a sound and exceptionally 
readable description of the various technical 
mediums, Miss De Rochement proceeds to 
the four Italian schools, analyzing induvidual 
aims and attainments with abundant detail 
and, in the main, with exact scholarship. 
There are faults in proportion and emphasis : 
the Florentines, for instance, get no more 
space than the Umbrians; the Venetians 





























Characteristic features are Colonial furni- 
ture, architecture, silverware, paintings, 
ete., historically arranged and fully de- 
scribed. The Colonial House awaits these 
suggestions: 
13 Plates of 9 halftone illustra- 
tions, totaling 117. 
1 Period Chart. 
1 Manual, with 21 additional il- 
lustrations. 


All for $2.00 postpaid 
424 Madison Avenue New York 


Midwestern Branch: 
210 Palmer House Shops 
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| are 
| terpolations throw no light on the pictures | 
One more ambitious and all-comprehensive | 





| painter of men in the English school.’ 
| ‘great’ ages of painting take most of her 





overpraised, and the biographical in- 


discussed. With Giotto, Raphael and Gi- 
orgione she excels herself. These three 
painters, together with Rubens, stand out 
as modern men; the barrier of the past is 
removed; they are critized in a language 
that is fresh and sensible and penetrating— 
a rare thing in art books; and we have no 
difficulty in acknowledging the greatness of 
their performances or in participating in 
their humanity. ; 

“The long chapters on the Dutch and 
Flemish schools will tax the reader’s pa- 
tience; and the account of the Spaniards 
will del'ght the admirers of Velasquez and 
enrage the camp foltowers of El Greco. 

She dislikes El Greco thoroughly, 
believes him a ‘willful eccentric,’ more than 
a little insane, and a fit companion for such 
odious madmen as Cézanne and Van Gogh. 
The  nineteenth-century Frenchmen are 
treated summarily and with no clear under- 
standing* of their place in the European 
tradition; the British are unmercifully lashed 
for their moral propensities, and hencefor- 
ward the book plunges downhill into a 
total collapse. 

“Blake, the painter of angels, is dismissed 
in a few lines, sharing a small paragraph 
with Morland, the painter of pigs; Deia- 
croix receives less attention than Greuze; 
Daumier is not even mentioned, while 
Whistler is extolled through five pages as 
‘unmistakably one of the great and original 
creative artists of the ages’; a single line 
suffices for Ryder, but Inness is lavishly 
praised as ‘the great American landscape 
painter’; we are: informed that ‘since the 
death of Saint Gaudens, whose equestrian 
statue of Sherman is surpassed only by the 
works of Verrocchio and Donatello, lead- 
ership in American sculpture is generally 
conceded to- Daniel Chester French’; Signac 
and Seurat are lumped together in one 
sentence; Sargent ‘will hold his own with 
Van Dyck.” 

Arthur Millier in the Los Angeles Times 
said: “Here is an honest, delightful and 
sound job, written, to be sure, from a point 


| of view, but one in harmony with the best 


western tradition. It is difficult to imagine 
a layman reading through this volume— 


| and it is primarily intended for him—and 
| coming up for air without a stimulated art 
| interest and a_ longer 


view. The 
author is not misled by the current excessive 


| prices paid for works of the English school 
| into believing them great masters of painting 


and she recognizes in Raeburn ‘the greatest 
The 


space and she is perfunctory and not always 
accurate when dealing with the moderns.” 

C. J. Bulliet in the Chicago Evening Post 
pokes bitter fun at the book and says the 
author is “like those liberal minded pulpit 
orators who see the sun of Darwin as a 
ruddy globe through the fog arising out of 
Noah’s flood. Really, our Chicago 
managing editors are overlooking a bet in 
neglecting to give this writer a job helping 
further befog the already foggy atmosphere 
of our noble city, aspiring to art leadership 


| in 1933.” 


A. D. Emmart says in the Baltimore Sun: 


| “The author devotes to Meissonier about 





—— 


Mrs. Dale’s Book 


The critics have been writing about the 
book which Mrs. Chester Dale has pre. 
pared on the collection of modern French 
art owned by her husband and herself. [t 
is called “Before Manet to Modigliana” 
and it is published by Alfred Knopf at $ 
a copy. Usually a catalogue of a private 
collection is mainly a prideful matter for 
private circulation, and this book is there- 
fore unusual inasmuch as it exemplifies the 
creed of the new generation of American 
collectors, who make propaganda among 
their countryman as well as satisfy them- 
selves. The Boston Transcript says of the 
volume: 

“The magnificent Dale catalogue includes 
one hundred and two full-page reproductions 
of paintings, and Mrs. (Maud) Dale states 
in her interesting preface that they were 
chosen from a group three times as great! 
It has, of course, long been known in the 
art world, that the Dale collection was one 
of the most important privately owned (or 
otherwise) groups of modern art in this 
country. A few months ago a number of 
canvases were lent to the Wildenstein Gal- 
leries in New York for private exhibition 
in connection with some charity affair, and 
much public interest was evinced in the 
display. But even that gave but little ink- 
ling of the immensity of the collection 
owned by the Dales. Only now does the 
catalogue reveal its great scope, pacing it 
on a plane with the noted Havemeyer col- 
lection but bequeathed to the Metropolitan. 

“Like the Havemeyers, the Dales have 
displayed rare discrimination and courage 
in the selection of the individual canvases, 
and the result is that, by its mere presence, 
the great collection enriches this country 
with a history, comp!ete and comprehensive 
in its various chapters, of the French art 
from ‘before Manet’ down ‘to Modigliani.” 





three-quarters of the space she gives to Cé 
zanne. The proportions seem ludicrous in 
view of the fact that a majority of persons 
today rank Cézanne with the very great 
painters. And Meissonier isn’t anywhere 
much except in the catalogues. Yet the 
writer of this book has, I suppose, a close 
acquaintance with the history of art, has 
been in position to see many notab!e pictures. 
The explanation is that intuition had failed 
her.” 





Art of the Ancient Sumerians 

In the last few years art lovers have en- 
countered many reproductions and many 
newspaper and magazine accounts of Prof. 
C. Leonard Woolley’s excavations at Ur 
of the Chaldees, dating back more than 
5,000 years. They will now find the subject 
orderly treated in his “The Sumerians,” 
brought out by the Oxford University Press. 
This ancient race, destroyed by the Elamites 
some 4,000 years ago, is considered from 
every angle so far revealed. 





A Volume on Christian Art. 
Scribner’s has issued “The Principles 6 
Christian Art” by Percy Gardner. In the 
concluding chapters he offers tentative sug 


| gestions for “a reconciliation” between mod- 


ern religion and art. 
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In the Realm 





| 


of Rare Books and Manuscripts 





First Hebrew Book 


The Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York has acquired through funds provided 
by Abraham Erlanger a copy of the first 
hook ever printed in Hebrew. It is the first 
two sections of Rabbi Jacob ben Asher’s 
famous code of orthodox life, called the 
“Arba Turim,” and it is known to have been 
printed before 1475, or within 23 years after 
Gutenberg in 1452 printed the first book 
from movable type. The volume was re- 
cently discovered in Italy. It has no other 
recorded history than the dated visas of the 
Papal Inqu’sition, as follows: “Revisus per 
me, Leurentius Franguelius, 1575;” “Frater 


Hippotytus Ferrarensis vidit, 1601,” and 
“Reyisto et corretto per mi, fra Luigi da 
Bologna, 1609.” 


Prof. Alexander Marx, librarian of the 
Seminary, said that this acquisition and a 
two-volume edition of a hitherto unknown 
ritual of the Oriental Jews of Aleppo, pur- 
chased for the seminary by Mortimer L. 
Schiff, “assures the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York of the most valuable 
and most important collection of Jewish in- 
cunabula in the world.” The oldest item in 
its treasure room is a set of pages from a 
Hebrew manuscript of the Bible in the [Xth 
or Xth century. 

An examination of some of the early 
printed books shows that, even at the height 
of the Inquisition, Jewish and Christian 
printers were loaning page borders to each 
other and using them in both Jewish and 


Catholic books. 





Rare Musical Manuscripts 


Collectors of rare manuscripts as well as 
music lovers will be interested in an auction 
sale that will take place in Berlin, at Martin 
Breslauer’s, Franzdsische Strasse 46, from 
June 4th to 8th, of the second part of Dr. 
Werner Wolffheim’s music library. The 
manuscripts date back as far as the XIth 
century and come down through the 
XVIIIth, and range from liturgical speci- 
mens to full scores of operas. Hundreds 
of the items are of extreme rarity, white 
hundreds of others will make prized addi- 
tions to musical libraries. 

The International Congress of Librarians 
will meet in Rome on June 15th, and the 
Wolffheim sale is so timed that Americans 
attending it can easily arrange to be present 
without inconvenience. 





$3,400 for a Dickens Poem 

Dickens items numbering 275 comprising 
the Edward C. Daoust collection (Cleve- 
land, O.) brought $27,005 at the American 
Art Galleries, New York. James F. Drake, 
dealer, paid $3,400 for five autograph 8-line 
stanzas of “The Song of the Wreck.” A 
leaf of the earliest known Dickens manu- 
script, a burlesque on “Othello,” brought 
$3,000. A first edition presentation copy of 








COLONY BOOK SHOP 

Current Books Rare Books 

First Editions Prints 
Book Reviews Sent on Request 


26 East 61st Street NEW YORK 


|e 





“David Copperfield,” with autograph letter 
laid in, brought $2,600, and Brentano's, buy- 
ing first editions, paid $1,450 for “A Tale 
of Two Cities,” $1,275 for “Great Expecta- 
tions” and $900 for “Oliver Twist” in parts. 


Find Unknown Harris Novel 


The heirs of Joel Chandler Harris, cre- 
ator of Uncle Remus, gave all his manu- 
scripts and letters to the library of Emory 
University, in Georgia. Recently Prof. 
Thomas H. English began the work of 
classifying the contents of the trunks con- 
taining the treasures. He came upon the 
manuscript of an historical novel, “Qua: A 
Romance of the Revolution,” never published 
and unknown. It contains seven chapters 
and 35,000 words. Since the publishing rights 
belong to the heirs, they are having it typed. 

The work is utterly different from any of 
the others written by Mr. Harris, although 
it abounds in his quaint humor. The hero, 
Qua, is a native African and a member of a 
princely family on the Gold Coast. His 
proud spirit is never tamed, but he at last 
finds his first white friend in Andrew 
Wynche, and his fierce loyalty to this fighter 
in the Revolution provides material for the 
story. Many historical characters are in it. 








Rare Gift Honors Librarian 


On April 5 Dr. Herbert Putnam, head of 
the Library of Congress, finished 30 years of 
service) and the chiefs of the divisions of 
the library gave him a dinner. In his honor 
they presented to the nation a volume printed 
at Grenoble, France, in 1756, in which the 
Marquis de Montcalm told how on August 
i4 of that year he had surprised the British 
at Fort Oswego and forced them to surren- 
der. It was acquired from the 106 rare 
pieces of Americana which Maggs Brothers 
of London have on exhibition at the library. 





Two Blake Volumes Bring $9,215 

More English probably than any other poet 
or artist was William Blake, and the English 
bibliophile, Walter Spencer, mastered the 
American, Gabriel Wells, when he paid 
$9,215 at Sotheby’s, London, for “Songs of 
Innocence” (1789) and “Songs of Experi- 
ence” (1794). The volumes originally be- 
longed to George Cumberland, one of Blake’s 
principal patrons. 





“A Christmas Carol” Brings $2,860 
Maggs Brothers, in behalf of an American 
client, paid $2,860 at Sotheby’s in London 
for a “trial issue” of Dicken’s “A Christ- 
mas Carol” (1844). 


Islamic Treasures 


Robert Garrett of Baltimore has loaned 
his priceless collection of 3,000 Near Eastern 
and Occidental manuscripts to the Princeton 
University Library, and for many years 
scholars will be engaged in translating them 
and the Princeton University Press in print- 
ing them. To finance the beginning of the 
work $100,000 has been provided by the 
General Education Board, the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company and Joseph T. Mackey. 
It is expected, says the New York Herald 
Tribune, that the material will revolutionize 
present-day knowledge of the Crusades and 
of the history of geography, chemistry, 
arithmetic, astronomy and medicine, in which 
the Arabs and other Islamic scholars played 
so historic a part. 

The manuscripts are mainly in Arabic, but 
some are in Hebrew, Syriac, Turkish, Per- 
sian, Armenian, Malayan, Javanese and San- 
scrit, while there are early European manu- 
scripts in Greek, Latin, Dutch, French and 
Italian. Among the authors are nearly all 
the great literary men of Islam. Some are 
in the handwriting of the authors ; some bear 
the autographs of the princes and kings who 
owned them. One of them belonged to 
Bayazid, another to Saladin. 


The collection includes early Arabic en- 
cyclopedias, sacred manuscripts of the Druses 
and other secret sects and hitherto unknown 
ancient versions of the Bible. 

The collection is made up of the so-cal'ed 
Houtsma group of 1,200 manuscripts ac- 
quired in 1900 by John W. Garrett, the 
owner’s brother, when he was ambassador to 
the Netherlands; the Littmann collection of 
500 purchased in 1904; the Widgery collec- 
tion (Oxford) of 200, mainly Persian, added 
in 1924, and the Baroody group of 450 pur- 
chased in Beirut in 1925, besides many addi- 
tions bought elsewhere. 


= 











THE BRICK ROW 
BOOK SHOP, INC. 


Rare and Choice Books, 
New and Old 
Association Items, 
Autographs, etc. 


Catalogues on Request. 


42 East 50ru Sr. New York 














EMERGENCY 
SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE 


154 West 57th Street 
STENOGRAPHY, TYPING 
PROCESS LETTERS 
MIMEOGRAPHING, ETC. 
Efficient, Intelligent Service 


TELEPHONE: Circe 2850-1350 





























THOMAS J. GANNON, INC. 
First Editions 
Rare Books 


665 FirtH AvENUE New York City 
TELEPHONE, PLAZA 2350 
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G. HESS, Munich 


Cat. 32 Ready 
Books XVth-X1Xth Century 


Sent on demand to Collectors 
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A Review of the Field 


in Art Education 














The eran Saale 
Summer School of Art 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 


LANDSCAPE - MARINE 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 
ETCHING - DESIGN 
BLOCK PRINTING 
NORMAL - INDUSTRIAL 
COMMERCIAL ART 
POTTERY - CRAFTS 
COLOR - JEWELRY 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS 
JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16, 1929 
FOR CATALOGUE 
DESCRIBING FACULTY 
COURSES - CREDITS 


Address FRANK ALLEN Director 
220A WILLOUGHBY AVENUE 
Brook.yn, N. Y. 








HENRY B. SNELL 


SUMMER ART CLASS 
BRUGES, BELGIUM 


Sailing June 29 
Returning early September 


Send for descriptive announcements to 


The Boyd Tours, Inc. 
724 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 














Faue 24 t to denial 2 
SUMMER SESSION 


QURSES leading to the Bachelor's degree 
in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Edu- 


cation. 
throughout the entire year. 
a “YY ay illustra‘-4 catalog 
MEYER, Director 
we A College Ave., Oakland, Cal. 


Climate permits comfortable study 








DESIGNERS ART 


po for Speteestons’ Training 
Arte an 


ne d Design 
L. oy J. G. Cowell, Directors 
July Class in Handicrafts & 
Methods for Teachers 
Register Now. Send for catalog D 


376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57th 8&t. 
MICHEL JACOBS 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 


Classes just starting : Individual instruction 
Life—Portrait—Poster—Costume 
Design—Interior Decoration 
Send for Catalogue D 





New York City 








Tue Art Dicest has become a directory 


of the art schools of the United States. 





Thoroughness 

“The art students of today,” writes Charles 
F. Ramus in the Cleveland News, “will be 
the creators of tomorrow, and yet for the 
most part only few of them are avid in 
their search for art knowledge. 

“Something should be done in the way of 
seeing that they either become imbued with 
the desire to get adequate training or that 
they go into some other line of endeavor, 
because we have a great sufficiency of bad 
art and many mediocre artists in the world. 
The list of incompetents grows yearly. 

“They are perhaps not aware of the mean- 
ing in the words of Hokusai, the great 
Japanese draftsman, when he said at the age 
of 80 or thereabouts: ‘If I ¢an live ten more 
years I may learn how to draw.’ ” 





Plain Talk 


In the annual report of the Cincinnatj 
Museum Association, the director, J. ] 
Gest, after saying that the enrollment at the 
Art Academy again exceeds 500, says 
that this is “remarkable in a school that js 
so particularly devoted to the professional 
training of painters, sculptors and designers, 
rather than to the cultural study of zstheties 
purely, or to the direct technical training jor 
the industries. 

“In the Art Academy nothing must inter. 
fere with the full opportunity for thorough 
training of those pupils who are seeking a 
professional career. This is true even though 
the majority of the students may not k 
destined to achieve professional success. As 
to that, the final decision must be made by 
themselves after a process of natural selec. 








DanieEL GARBER 


Classes in Landscape, 
Resident Instructors. 


Josern T. Pearson, Jr. 


Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


The oldest art school in America 
SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 
Open all year 
CHESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER CoO., PA. 


(Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 
INSTRUCTORS 


Life, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, Illustration and Sculpture. 
Students may register at any time. 
Separate dormitories for men and women, with modern conveniences. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Send for circular to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


Grorce Harpinc ALBERT LAEsSLE 


Large, well lighted studios. 


References required. 


Bell Telephone: Chester Springs 10 

















The Browne 


CLASS SAILS MAY l11, 1929 
Address: 
BROWNE ART CLASS 
58 W. 577TH Srt., New York, N. Y. 
Circle 7160 








Georce E_mer Browne, N. A. 


Art Class 


INSTRUCTOR 


Abroad... 


For a six months course 
of study in painting while 
touring in France, Spain 
and Morocco. 

Write for circular 














WEBSTER 
ART SCHOOL 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Figure Landscape Composition 
Booklet on Color, 50 Cents 





Inwood Pottery Studios 


207th St., West of Seaman Ave., N. Y. C. 
CLASSES in Pottery and Modeling. 
SPECIAL JUNE CLASS DAILY, Pottery and 

other crafts adapted for Camp Work. 
SUMMER CLASSES—Resident Pupils. 

FI for S and & 
ORDERS taken for all kinds of pottery work. 
Tel. Lorraine 0331 H. & A. VOORHEES 











MARTINET 
SCHOOL OF ART 
Director—MARJORIE D. MARTINET 
OCT. ist—MAY 15th 
Costome-Model, Landscape 


FRANKLIN ST., 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 





‘COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PainTine, Iwreai0r 
Decoration, Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRA 
TION AND COMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scoot Ast. 
Leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts 

Summer Session July 2 to August 9 
Harorp L. Burtrer, Deon, Syracuse, N. Y. 


— 








XAVIER J. BARILE 
PRIVATE ART 8CHOOL 
SPECIAL STUDIO CLASSES 


i ~~ Portrait Saturday Aft 
ness e-Composition | Sunday incrning. 
Sketch class Mi 


Private 


| FUPTEEN, 7 


lessons, yf oe mt ching, by ap- 
5d information ae STUDIO 
est 14th Street, New York City. 











EDWIN W. DICKINSON 


WILL GIVE INSTRUCTION THIS SUM: 
MER AT PROVINCETOWN, MASSACHU- 
SETTS, IN ete LANDSCAPE, POR 
TRAIT, STILL-LIF 


Write oe Information 
PROVINCETOWN - - MASSACHUSETTS 
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/ The Nelson ™ 


OUTDOOR 
PAINTING CLASS 


at Kent, Conn. 
In the beautiful Litchfield Hills 









































tion based upon temperamental fitness and 
also mainly upon capacity for patient work- 
manship in the development of sufficient 
talent. 

“Those who find that they cannot rise into 
the higher professional ranks, do get from 
their training a real ability to do things 
along the more modest lines which may lie 
within their power, and to do them without 
too slavish a dependence upon theories and 
routine practices, though they may use these 
theories and practices more intelligently by 
reason of the professional nature of their 
training in the Art Academy.” 


The Columbia Exhibition 


The newspapers devoted much space to 
the exhibition at Columbia University of the 
work of the 600 art students who have been 
taking Anson K. Cross’s vision training 
method by mail through the university’s 
home study department. 

“The Cross method,” says the Christian 
Science Monitor, “forbids tracing, measuring 
and all other tests before drawing and while 
drawing until the sketch has been made as 




















SCHOOL OF THE DAYTON 
ART INSTITUTE 


NINTH YEAR 


Full-time four year courses in Painti 
Sculpture, Design, Commercial Art, Cue 
and Silver-smithing, Jewelry Design and 
manufacture, etc. 


Special College Credit Courses in lia- 
tion with Wittenberg College. _ 


Faculty of well trained young men who 
are practicing professionals. 

THEO. HANFORD POND, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 
Monument Ave. at St. Clair St., Dayton, 0 

















Maryland Institute 
1825-1929 Baltimore, Md. 
SECOND TERM, February 1, 1929 


Cgurses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 














HOW TO MAKE 
ETCHINGS 


By JOHN J. BARRY 


What a Book for the Price. Practical, 
Useful to Every Teacher, Student and 
Etcher. 30 Illustrations—John Taylor 
Arms—Ernest Roth—Alfred Hutty—Anton 
Schutz—Ivan Summers—Carl Nordell. 


PRICE $1.00—Send it back if you - 


do not agree with us 


BRIDGMAN PUBLISHERS 


PELHAM NEW YORK 








THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Individual Instruction in all branches of Fine 
and Commercial Art. Teacher Training. Credits 
given. 

Catalog on Request 

1624 H. Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 




































































RALPH M. PEARSON 


Private students in the theory and prac- 
tice of modern creative pictorial design. 
Author How to Sce Modern Pictures, 
Dial Press; lecturer on Pictorial Anal- 
ysis. New School of Social Research in 
New York City. Summer studio, near 
Ridgewood, N. J. City studio, 10 East 
53rd Street, New York City. 


The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 

Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration are taught in shortest 
time compatible with thoroughness. 
Day and Evening Courses. Sunday 
Nude Drawing and Painting Class. 
Incorporated under Regents. Certifi- 
cates given on completion of course. 
Send for Catalog D. 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 








THE Datias Art INsTITUTE 

12154 Main Street Dallas, Texas 

¢ Courses in 

Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration and 

Commercial Art. Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 














SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
ASHLAND, OREGON 
Sixth session opens July 8, closes August 
10, 1929. The faculty was selected from art 
centers of the East and West. Courses are 
offered for teachers, artists, students and 
craftsmen. Thirty days of serious work com- 
bined with rest and play in the wonderful 
Crater Lake region. 
College Credits Granted 
Belle Cady White, Director, 150 Steuben St. 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 

















HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
Winter Season 1928-1929 
Courses in Life, Portrait and Fi Com - 
tion, Still Life, Mlustrative favre 
Costume Illustration, and Museum 
Composition and Research. 
ELIZABETH COLE TUCKER, Director 


For information, address Secret: 
280 Collins Street Tel. 7-4832 











WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 

















WALTER GOLTZ 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
June 15th to Sept. 15th 


ADDRESS, WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 





The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Scu'pture, 
and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 








COLOR PRINTS 
LARGE AND SMALL 


Write for free sample and 
circular 


ArT EXTENSION 


PREsS 
WESTPORT, CONN. 





incinnatj é 

J 7" During July and August 
’ ; L 
“ at the Under Personal Instruction of 
| thee Grorce LAURENCE NELSON 
fesslaul 15 West 67th St. New York 
esigners Write for descriptive circular 
esthetics 
ining jf ——— 

‘7 SUMMER SCHOOL 

° NOT JUST ANOTHER—A DIFFERENT ONE 
t a N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 
thorough College Credit (Parsons) Begins July 5th 
eeking a House Planning aud D coration; Costume Desigu; Adver- 

tisiug and Commercial Illustration: Life Drawing. Dy- 
n though pamic Symmetry, Painting Orher Courses 
, FOR ART TEACHERS, THE ART TRADES AND LAYMEN 

not be Send for Complete Catalog Before Deciding 
cess. As Add. Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York 
made by 
ral selec- i ; A 

Philadelphia School of Design 
_ for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
$ and Decorative Design. Poster and Advertising 
: Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion Illustration 
and Costume Design. [Illustration. Normal 
Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 
Broad and Master Sts. Write for Catalog 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
AESSLE “Day, Evening and Saturday Classes’ 
pture Drawing, Painting, Composition, Sculpture, 
udios. Design, Fashion Illustration, Interior Decora- 
uired. tion, Dress Design, Commercial Art, Junior 
1 Classes. Illustrated Catalog ‘‘W’’ on request. 
1300 Logan St. Denver, Colorado 
igs 10 
ODOT 7 e 
oe Develop Your Artistic Talents 
All the regular art courses. Also Interior 
, A. Decoration, Weaving, Book Binding, Pottery, 
JCTOR Metal Working. For catalog, address E. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, Rocm 24. 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY-St. Louis 
7 
MASTER INSTITUTE 
urse OF UNITED ARTS 
hil MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 
4 e ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 
pain BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
Enrollment open—Send for Catalog ‘‘H’’ 
Tel. Acad. 3860 
313 W. 105th Street New York, N. Y. 
TENT 
—— 
di ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 
|\cd108 > 
<2 ECOLE d’ART 
ttery and SCULPTURE 3 PAINTING 
Work. DRAWING : MOSAIC : CERAMIC 
Is. Winter Courses from Sept. 15th 
ery work. 16 WEST Gist ST. NEW YORK 
0) 

RTS LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
A Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SITY Courses in Painting and Sculp- 

ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
In tensor Training, Interior, Costume and 
ILLusTaa- Industrial Design. 
woo Ast. For illustrated catalog address 
Fine Arts Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
agg Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson St. 
se, N. ¥. Milwaukee, Wis. 
SON ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 
1S SUM OHIO UNIVERSITY 
SSACHE. B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
PE, & Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 
Address: ; E 
The President’s Office, Ohio University 
HUSETIS ATHENS, OHIO 














SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Summer Session July 1-August 9 
Courses in drawing, painting, modeling, design, 
interior decoration, jewelry and metal work. 

Illustrated booklet. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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University Summer School 











of 
Art and Archaeology 


LonpoN—ParIS—FLORENCE—ROME 




















‘oe 
WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


DIRECTOR 
AURORA, NEW YORK 


1929 Programs on application 






























































STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
ING, POSTERS, ILAASTRATSON, 
DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 
TBRIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 
ING, LAYOUT CARTOONING AND 

CRAFTS 



































Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 







































Mr. NAUM LOS 


ART SCHOOL 


(formerly in Rome, Italy—1918-1928) 
SCULPTURE—DRAWING 
PAINTING—CONSTRUCTIVE 
ANATOMY: MAN—HORSE 


Day and Evening Classes 


The School is officially recommended by the 
American Academy and by all Academies 
of other Nations in Rome. 


1947 BROADWAY 
at 66th St. Station New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 0022 







































































DESIGN AND 
LIBERAL ARTS 


212 Central Park South 


A School for the Training of 
Artists—Designers— 
Craftsmen 
Painting, Design, Illustration 
Interior Decoration, Life 


Individual Circle 1850 


VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF ABT 
Professional courses of 2 and 3 years 
Boston Summer School 
JULY 1—SIX WEEKS 
44 ST. BOTOLPH ST. BOSTON, MASS. 















— 
Founded 1917 

























































































WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Instruction in Painting, Sculpture and 
Illustration. Write for Booklet. 
Henryette L. Stadelmann Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank Eg _Schoonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs . C. Wyeth 
Summer Landscape ae... 

ROSS BRAUGHT, Instructor 



















































































Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California. 
Summer Session June 18th to July 28th. 





























Courses in the fine and applied arts. 
ful surroundings for Summer work. 
new buildings. 

Write for special catalogue 


Delight- 
Splendid 












































Tue Art Dicest sent to any bona fide 
art student eight months for $1.00. 














perfect as possible by eye alone. 
then tests his work by use of an invention 
which enables him to see his mistakes in an 
instant with his own eyes.” 


The student 





A New Summer Art School 
A new art school, the Kihn-Ten Eyck 


School, will open on May 1 in the hills back 
of Stamford, Conn., 
New York.” 
portraiture, decorative painting, still life and 
poster, while John Ten Eyck will give in- 
struction in landscape, decorative painting, 
still life and etching. 


“fifty minutes from 
W. Langdon Kihn will teach 





Tue Art Dicest has become a directory 


of the art schools of America. 


——___., 














ENJOY ART YOURSELF 


Vision-Training enables anyone to 
appreciate art or depict nature’s 
beauty without copy or theory. 


700 artists, art teachers and stu- 
dents gain in drawing, color 
and technique by HOME COURSE 
that saves years in art schools. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—JULY TO OCT. 


A. K. CROSS 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


Catalog 
iar EEEEENENEEEEEEEeilieaeienitiemeemsae en} 


School of the Artal 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Frank Morey Fietcuer, Directoy 





GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 


ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
ING : DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING ARCHITECTURE 


GARDEN DESIGN sos 73 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 








Broadmoor Art Academy 


COLORADO 0 SFRINGS—COLORADO 


—- = mame spans 4 June 10th, 1929 


Cleses September 7th, 1920 
FACULTY: 

Robert Reid, N.A. Ernest Lawson, N.A. 
Emeritus Landscape 
Seats Seow 

oo 


8. : Schaefer, M.D. 
Lecturer on Anato 
Write for catalogue = 








THE-BERKSHIRE 
SUMMERSCHOOL 
OF-ART 


AT- MONTEREY: MASS: SPLITS 


IN-TEACHER: TRAINING-LANDSCADE 

PAINTING:CRAFTS- A-CREDITED-SCH@DL 
RAYMOND *D-ENSIGN-DIRECTOR 
WILLIAM: tONGYEAR. ASST-DIR- 


R-AN-ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
ADDRESS. MR -LONGYEAR: AT~ 
PRATT INSTITUTE BROOKLYN-N-Y 











NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 87th year 
tile Designing. Fashion Drawing, Poster 
emamercial Art, Interior Becsretien, aé- 


Design. pecial Course in Lett 
iumination. Teachers’ Course. — 


Positions end orders Giled 





Eke 











Carnegie Institute of Technology 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Summer Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING and DESIGN 
Jane 17 or 28 to August 9 


For further information address 
Director of Summer Session 














Studie School of Art Photography 


The technique and art of photography. Ele- 
mentary, Advanced and Master Courses. 8th 
Year. Personal training by well-known pro- 
fessional who has hung in all the fine Salons 
of Europe and America, and at many one-man 
exhibitions. Write for prospectus. 


BABINOVITCH, 2 W. 50th St., New York 





Classes. 
Write for Catalogs B 





n.y.school of design 


145-147 east S7th street, new york 
pists bh, di 





ug! . 
summer classes in new york and 
boston from June 17 to august 
23. in essex, connecticut, out- 
of-door classes in drawing, 
painting and decorative design; 
commercial art, interior deco- 
ration, teachers training and 
handicrafts. july 1 to septem- | 

Se ber 1. send for booklet. 





Sehool of TART 


truction — Illus 

| ll "Pain ting, Por 
- Still Life, Fy and 
ume Design. Day and Evening 
Teomete. Scholarships. Enroll Now. 
126 Mase. Ave., Bostes 


ow ag 
trait, 








GUY WIGGINS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
LYME, CONN. 


June 15 to September 15 


Address—226 W. 59th, New York 








California School of Fine Arts | ( 





CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART 


WAS N, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy. 
Instructors: Richard 8. Meryman, Principal; 
S. Burtis Baker, Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. 


Leisenring, Bugen Weisz, Carl C. Mose, 
George M. Jen > D. 
For information and Prespectus address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, 





THE THURN SCHOOL OF 
MODERN ART 
SUMMER COURSE 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Season—June 24 to September 14 
Enter any time 
Until June 24 address 


911 Carnegie Hall, New York City 














OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
MAINTAINED BY THE LOS 
ANGBLES AS A DEPARTMENT OF THE LOS 


COUNTY OF 
ANGELES MUSEUM 


2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


—— 











BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 
Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 
Evenings, 7:30-0:45 
Special attention to _ 
Life Class in Painting and Drawing. Saturday 
oeotce se. Sunday Life and Portrait Class, 
2-5 P. M. Begin any time. Write for informa- 


tion to 
Francis Murixze, Directer 





an 
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| The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 





[Herewith are included, whenever en- 
nounced, all competitive exhibitions, with 
closing dates for the submission of pictures.] 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 
Berkeley, Cal. 


BERKELEY ART MUSEUM— 
April—Tibetan paintings; water colors, Andrei 
a sagan 5 
To May Spy wad Architects. 
CASA DE MANAN 
April 16- Se. Ludwig T. Reimer. 
May 1-15—Paintings by Mrs. W. P. Kelley. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
andeie Gs Annual spoeteinte Exhibition. 


B GALLERIES— 
il—F lower pS by Nell Walker Warner. 
cH IFORNIA ART 
April 15- a Deutch; 
s. oat group. 
EBBLL C 
A it Aiscelineous collection. 
s Evelyn ane Miller. 
nEWHOUSe GALLE 
pril 27—Painting’, =, Fassett. 
STANDAHL GALLERIE5 
April—Paintings by William Wendt. 
WILSHIRE GALLERIES— 
April—Paintings, Warren A. Newcombe. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
To May 7—Paintings, Alexei Jawlensky. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
April—Nicolai Fechin; Louis N. Sharp; Stephen 
de Hospodar; Pasadena Society of Artists. 
JULES KIEVITZ GALLER 
April—Paintings by Oscar R. “Coast. 


San Diego, Cal. 
PINE ARTS GALLERY— 
April—Paintings, Louis Kronberg; group of in- 
vited artists; colored prints from Gordon 
Dunthorne; Indian photographs, Roland Reed. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR— 
pril-Nov.— Exhibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Sculpture. 
EAST WEST TGALLERY— 
April 22-30—Paintin 4 Sa Emmett Gerrity. 
GALERIE BEAUX 
April 17-May ee drawings, furniture 
ensembles, Jacque Schnier. 
May 6-20—Paintings and wall hangings, Nelson 


Poole. 
PAUL ELDER & CO— 
To May 4—Etchings, Edson Newell. 
May 6-31—Heraldic art, Leonard Wilson. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA— 
April 22-May 4—Water colors, Ly Gaze. 
SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OF A 
To May 18—Paintings, prints, Ming crafts. 


Santa Monica, Cal. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERIES— 
May—Paintings by Nell Warner. 


New Haven, Conn. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLEHY— 
April 15-May 13—Spring exhibition of New 
Haven Paint & Clay Club. 
CONN. ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE— 
May 11-18—Landscape Achitecture (A. F. A.). 


Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON SOC. OF FINE ARTS— 
April—Permanent collection, Howard Pyle. 
May—Children of the Delaware Schools. 


Washington, D. C. 
CORCORAN GALLERY— 
April-May—Architectural 

for ra 


ARTS C 
To Ayal ¢ etchings, 


Boris Anita 


CA 


models and designs 
_aorabepeneds of the national capitol. 


Margaret M. 


PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
ntil May 31—Arthur B. Davies Memorial Ex- 
hibition; permanent collection. 
April- -May— ‘aintings, Marjorie Phillips. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
April 22-May 19—Etchings, Carton en. 
S ey DON THORNE } po regen ~ <ge ied 
ril 30—Etchings and color prints of birds, 
PHILOMUSIAN CLUB— " 
April—Paintings, Constance Cochrane. 
YORKE GALLERY— 
April 22-May 4—Water colors by Mary Elwes. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ARTS CLUB— 
Pril 16-30-—Exhibition, local are students. 





Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
April—Old masters from the Ehrich, Newhouse, 
VanDiemen and John Levy Galleries. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 
JACKSONVILLE ART ASS’N— 


° May 4—Figure and landscape nee 
(A. F. A.); prints, Rigdon Read (A. F. A.). 


Chicago, II. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 


May—Ninth International Exhibition of Water 


colors. 
CHICAGO GALLERIBS ASS’N— 
To April 27—E. Martin Hellings; Edgar Cam- 
eron. 
May—Members’ show. 


Decatur, IIl. 


DECATUR ART {NSTITUTA— 
[inl vieervseage Society of Painters. 
y—Decatur City Schools. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
ACADEMY OF ARTS— 
May 2-14—Print Makers of Hawaii; 
Christmas cards, 


Rockford, Ill. 


ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION— 
April—Exhibition by local artists. 
May—Rockford City Schools. 


Springfield, III. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASS’N— 
April—Paintings, drawings, Hester Merwin. 
May—Art loaned by Springfield 
Springfield camera show. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
April—Wood blocks, Elizabeth Keith (A. F. A.); 
Kadar Etchings; Netherlands Furniture of 
XVIth to XVIIIth centuries. . 
May—Paintings, Anthony Angerola. 
Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 


April—32nd Annual Exhibition 
Painters. 


May—Richmond Public Schools. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
THE LITTLE GALLERY— 
April 15-May 4—Japanese prints; oriental sculp- 
ture. 


designs for 


Dubuque, Ia. 
DUBUQUE ART ASS’N— 
To April 27—Contemporary American Artists. 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 
IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE — 
May 
CA FB Ay; 
Ames, Iowa 
STATE COLLEGE— 
5-26—Japanese Prints (A. F. A.). 
Iowa City, Ia. 
STATE UNIVERSITY— 
1-21—Original Illustrations (A. F. A.). 
New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
April 21-May 8—Paintings by Allan W. Cram, 


IOWA 
May 


IOWA 
May 


by Indiana 





auspices A. A. of N. O. : 
May 10-31—Combined circuit exhibitions of 
Southern States Art League, auspices A. A. 


of N. O 
Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
To May 1o—Annual Photographic Salon. 
Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
— Exhibition of Ceramic Art 
(A, F. A.); modern East Indian water colors, 
May s5- -26—Contemporary French Prints (A. 
F 


— Amherst, Mass. 


AMHERST COLLEGE— 
April—International Print Exhibition (A. F. A.). 
April 26-May oe aguas from National Arts 
Club (A. F. 


‘ol Mass. 


ty nag ad ATHENZUM— 
1—Foreign and American travel porters, 


| To May 
| BOSTON MUSEUM— 


To May 20o—XVIIIth century French books and 
book illustrations; loan collection of old Eng- 
lish silver; prints by Kuniyoshi; etchings by 
Callot 


| GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 


To April 30—Paintings, A. Bs Ripley. 
April 15-27—Paintings, R. T. Gammell. 
May—General Guild Exhitition. 


| SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 


collectors; 





1-1s—R. I. School of Design Exhibition 


| JOHN HANNA GALLERIES— 


| 


May 23-June 2—China and 
Sidney T. Callowhill. 
Hingham, Mass. 

THE PRINT CORNER— 
April—Block prints in color, etchings, drawings, 
Elizabeth Norton. . 
May—Etchings, A. Hugh Fisher. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


SWAIN SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
April—French costumes (A. F. A.). 
Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 


April—Modern decorative arts; modern drawings 
and prints. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN— 
a“ 15-30—Ljithographs, Vernon Howe Bailey 
(A. ¥. A.) 


May 1-21—International Exhibition 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— __.. 
April 15-May 30—15th Annual Exhibition of 
American Art. 
May 20-June 
Ceramic Art (A. & 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
To May 11—Paintings by 


stained glass by 


Print (A. 


1—International Exhibition of 


Jerome Blum. 


To April 27—Paintings, John F. Carlson. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 


April—Paintings, Ernest Albert; water colors, 
George Pearse Ennis; Print Makers Society of 
California. 








559 Fifth Avenue 





JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


NEW YORK 
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May—Paintings, Abbott Graves; 
Amateurs of Grand Rapids. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
April—Paintings, E. W. Redfield; pastels and 
etchings, Wuanita Smith. 
May 5-26—Etchings and wood block prints 
(A. F. A.) 


Artists and 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL— 
April—Etchings by Percy Smith (A. F. A.). 


Jackson, Miss. 


MISSISSIPPI ART ASS’N— 
April 20-May 4—Water color rotary (A. F. A.). 


Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
May—Kansas City Society of Artists. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
April 14-30—Exhibition by students of St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts. 
May—East Indian Paintings (A. F. A.); Stu- 
dents of St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
M. A. NEWHOUSE & SON— 
April—Paintings, Glen C. Henshaw. 
MAK SAFRON ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American and foreign paintings. 


Omaha, Neb. 


OMAHA ART INSTITUTE— 
April—Contemporary French Prints (A. F. A.). 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
To April 28—Portraits by 35 American artists. 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— J 
To April 30—Chinese exhibit; modern American 
paintings. 
Indefinite—Medal making; articles costing not 
more than 50 cents; North African exhibit. 


Ridgewood, N. J. 
ART STUDENTS’ GUILD— 
May 6-13—Paintings, Charles Livingstone Bull. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO~ 
April—Soap sculpture; paintings, Frank T. 
Hutchens, Carlos Vierra, Olive Rush. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM— 
April—Paintings, William H. Singer, Jr., Susan 
Ricker Knox. 
May 1-30—Paintings, faculty of College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
pril—New galleries of decorative arts and 
room of recent accessions; Napoleana be- 
queathed by Marion Reilly. 
To Aug. 1—Block prints assembled by Phila- 
delphia Print Club. 
PRATT INSTITUTE ART GALLERY— 
April—Brooklyn Society of Artists. 
May 13-31—American Book Illustrating. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 


April—H. A. Bentley collection of living Cal- 
ifornia artists. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 

Through Sept. 2—11th exhibition of American 
Industrial Art. 

Through April—Water color exhibition; embroid- 
eries and costume accessories lent by Mrs. 
Philip Lehman; prints by Hokusai and Hiro- 
shige and Japanese No robes lent by Louis V. 
Ledoux; prints, selected masterpieces and re- 
cent accessions, 

GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— 

April 15-27—Architectural and Allied"Arts Expo- 
sition, mee erp Arts Council selection of 
“One Hundred Important Paintings by Living 
American Artists.” 

ART CENTER— 

April—Wood engravings, Eric Daglish; New 
York Society of Craftsmen; international dis- 
play of school work in industrial art and 
drawing; Mexican craftwork. 

April 15-27—3d International Salon of the Pic- 
torial Photographers of America; Art Alli- 
ances textile competition designs, 








TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest) 


Specialists in 
; FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 






















AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— 
April 15-May 5—16th annual exhibition, Allied 
Artists of America. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
April 16-30—Pencil drawings, charcoal portraits, 
by Edward C. Caswell. 
ACKERMANN’S— 
To April 30—Irish sporting and 
sketches by E. CE. Somerville. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 
April 15-30—Salons of America. 
ARDEN GALLERY— 
March-May—6th annual exhibition, Landscape 
Architects. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
April 15-27—Paintings, water colors, Sol Wilson. 
April 29-May 11—Paintings, E. M. Heath. 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC.— 
Indefinite—Color prints by British and Amer- 
ican artists; paintings. 
BUCHANAN GALLERY— 
To April 27—Paintings by Philip Cheney. 
To May 8—Paintings by Clara Lea Cousins. 
COLONY BOOK SHOP— 
April—Prints by Marie Laurencin. 
DOWNTOWN GALLFRY— 
To May 15—Walt Kuhn. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
April—Paintings by John Graham. 
April 29-May 19—Paintings by 
competition winners of 1928. 
PASCAL M. GATTERDAM GALLERY— 
April—Paintings by American artists. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
April 15-27—Society of Women Decorators. 
April 23-May 4—Paintings, Everett Warner; 
decorative art, M. Elizabeth Price. 
GREENER ART GALLERY— 
Indefinite—Old and modern pictures. 
HARLOW, McDONALD GALLERY— 
April—Prints of American Naval Battles. 
HELEN HACKETT GALLERY— 
March 25-April—Contemporary Irish Art. 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Paintings by old masters; ancient sculpture; 
Greek, Roman, Syrian, Egyptian glass and 
antiquities. 
INWOOD POTTERY STUDIO GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Exhibition of pottery. 
INTIMATE GALLERY— 
To April 28—Arthur G. Dove. 
KENNEDY & COMPANY— 
April—Etchings by Frank Brangwyn, Sir D. Y. 
Cameron, James McBey. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Old masters. 
LEWIS & SIMMONS— 
To April 27—Impressions of New York by 
Max Phelipes. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
April 15-30—Antiques and decorative objects 
from England, France and Italy. 
May 1-15—Batiks by Thelma Peck Harris. 
MACBETH GALLERY 
April 16-May 6—New 
Childe Hassam. 
May 1-14—Portrait drawings by Paul Swan. 
MILCH GALLERIES— 
March 25-April 6—Landseapes, Frank V. Du- 
ond; water colors, Armin Hanson; sculp- 
tures, Roy Sheldon. 
MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART— 
Through August—The Mrs. Leonard G. Quinlan 
Empire Collection. 
MORTON GALLERIES— 
April 15-30—Paintings, Vera Stevens. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 
To March e9—Junior artists of the club. 
ial «had WOM. PAINTERS & SCULP- 


landscape 


the summer 


and old paintings by 


April 22-May 11—American and foreign scenes. 
NEUMANN’S PRINT ROOM— 
April 13-30—Etchings and lithographs by Ro- 
dolphe Bresdin. 
NFWHOUSE GALLFRIES— 
To May 4—Little Dutch Masters. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND AP- 
PLIED ART (2239 Broadway)— 
May 17-21—Annual exhibition of the school. 


OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 
To May 16—The seventh exhibition (works 
selected by Murdock Pemberton). 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS’ GALLERY— 
Indefinite—Portraits by 20 Americans. 
RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIO— 
Indefinite—Modern hand hooked rugs by Amer- 
ican artists. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
April—Lithographs 
Honore Daumier. 
To Nov.—Making of an etching. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
May 17-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 
SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES— 
Permanent—American and foreign artists. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN & CoO., INC.— 
Permanent exhibition of ancient paintings, tap 
estries and furniture. 
E. & A, SILBERMAN— 
Jan. te June—Old masters and antiques. 
UNION LEAGUE CLUB— 
May 9-13—Portraits, symbolic pictures, land- 
scapes, figure pieces and architectural subjects 


and wood engravings by 








(for admission card address Dr. George F. 
Kunz, at Tiffany’s). 








af hed Ost Lem ae— a 
ibitions of contemporary art; o 
WEYHE GALLERY— — 
WHITNEY STUDIO GALLERIES— 
April—The Circus in Paint. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
April—Sculpture by Serge Yourievitch. 
CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE CLUB— 
April—Exhihition of crafts. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE GALLERY— 
To April 30—Drawings, Robert Brackman; color 
prints loaned by Rudolph Lesch. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
April—Paintings, Claude Buck. 
May—Water colors, George Pearse Ennis, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
May 6-31—14th annual exhibition, Yonkers Art 


Association. 
Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 2 
May—Annual exhibition, Akron Artists, 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI MUSEUM— 
April—Prints by Muirhead Bone, D. Y. Cameron 
and James McBey. 
May—Annual exhibition of American art. 
TRAXEL ART CO. 
April 15-27—Paintings, A. J. Weber. 
CLEVELAND ART CENTER— 
To April 30—Lawrence Blazey. . 
May—Business Men’s Art Club; rare American 
prints; Max Bachofen. = a 
April 29-May 11—John Holmer; Charles Kaelin, 


Columbus, O. 


GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
April—Paintings, Anthony Angerola. 
May—roth annual, Columbus Art League. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 


To April 28—Ohio-Born Women Painters. 
April 29-May 19—Paintings, Hugh Breckin- 


ridge. J 
Oberlin, O. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE— 
April 15-30—Original illustrations (A. F. A.). 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
April—Paintings, John Enneking. 
May—Private collection of Henry A. Butler. 


Norman, Okla. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 
April 22-May 22—Cizek originals. 
May 1o-June ro—London posters. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
HARRISBURG ART ASS’N— a 
May s5-10—Francis Gos (A. F. A.); Keith wood 
block prints. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ART ALLIANCE— Le : 

To April 29—12th annual exhibition, Philadel- 
phia Water Color Club; memorial exhibition, 
Clara W. Madeira; contemporary paintings 
and sculpture. 

THE ART CLUB— i 
April 18-May 2—Exhibition by painter members. 
May 9-22—Paintings by “Seven Men. 
PHILADELPHIA SKETCH CLUB— 

May 6-25—6sth annual exhibition of sketches 

by Philadelphia artists. 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
April 17-May 4—Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
May 5-26—Studies for Mural Paintings (A. 
F, A.). 


se 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM— ; 
March 18-April 26—Paintings, Power O'Malley. 
April 26-May 1o—San Antonio “Wild Flower 

how.” 


Galveston, Tex. 
GALVESTON ART LEAGUE— 


April 15-30—Exhibition from National Academy 
of Design (A. F. A.). 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
April—sth annual exhibition by Houston Artists. 
ay—4th annual, Texas Photographers. 
HBRZOG GALLERIES— _ ui 
April—Etchings, Robert Fulton Logan; antiqu 
textiles. : 
May—Etchings, Paul Schwertner, Alfred Koch; 
Gilded Georgian Silver; Just Anderson pewter. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— s 
April—Exhibition Southern States Art League; 
N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Arts. 
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| cay tools and 
SCR eolors for 


hand block printing. 
§elican artists 


colors and 
waterproof drawing inks. 


Plican fabric 


crayons 
(washable) 


Send for folders and charts. 


PELICAN WORKS 
GUNTHER WAGNER, INc. 
34 E. 23rp St., New York 




















BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 


POWDER COLORS 
“The Finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen”’ 


From J. Blocks Fils Book 


A COMPENDIUM 
OF PAINTING 


I trust I shall not be con- 
sidered to be actuated by 
any mercenary desire, for 





d‘Outr 





fils. Terwagng my aim soars far higher. 
Moved as much by the love 
(Belgiqu’) | of Art as by the desire of 





instructing others, I would 
put into operation every 
practical means of 
serving the noblest products 
of the human mind. 
LOCKX FILS. 


Insist on Blockx Colors 

Write us, for list, if your 

dealer cannot supply you. 
Sole Agents 


ERNST H. FRIEORICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK 




















A COLOR 


WITH THE BRILLIANCE 
OF PASTEL, THE OPAC- 
ITY OF OLL, AND THE 
CLEAN, EASY WORKING 
QUALITY OF AQUA- 
RELLE—THAT IS 


a 

é 

a 

. MARTINI 
« TEMPERA 
; COLOR 
z 

5 


Write for folder 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 4 
EABORATORIES 
97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. CITY, N. ¥. 








COLOR WORK 
LIGHT 


Approved 
and used 
by many 

prominent 
Artists. 


Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 


231 West 17th St., New York 





























The advertising columns of Tue Art 
Dicest have become a directory of dealers 


in artists’ supplies. 


Sherman, Tex. 

EVA FOWLER ART LEAGUE— 

May 11-31—Paintings, Frank Klepper’s. 

May 1-15—Charles W. Hawthorne. 

MILAM GALLERIES— 

To April 27—Paintings, Isabel Branson Cart- 
wright; marines, Boyer Gonzales. 

Pullman, Wash. 
STATE COLLEGE OF oe ee 
May 1-15—Water Colors (A. A.). 


Seattle, Wo. 


HENRY GALLERY (U. of W.)— 
April—Paintings, prints, Ambroze 
paintings by Kiowa Indians. 
ART INSTITUTE OF SEATTLE— 
April—Art and handicrafts of pubile schools; 
early American painters. 
May—Architectural exhibit; Garden club show. 
SCHNEIDER ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American and Foreign artists. 


Appleton, Wis. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE— 
April—Drawings by Thornton Oakley (A. F. A.). 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
ay ae ART INSTITUTE— 


ril 25—-Water colors, Emily Groom. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
April—Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors; Wis- 

consin Society of Arts and Crafts. 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
o July r2—Paintings by Frank V. 
Roland Stewart Stebbins, Edward K. Will- 
iams; cement-fresco murals by Jessie Kalmbach 


Chase. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
April—Paintings, Abbott Graves; Russian ikons. 


May—Paintings, Glenn Newell; etchings, Kais- 
mir. 


Patterson’s 





Mrs. Phillips’ Show 


Marjorie Phillips, wife of the collector, 
Duncan Phillips, is holding her first “one- 
man” show of paintings at the Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery in Washington, until June 1. 
She was a pupil of Kenneth Hayes Miller 
at the Art Students League in New York. 
Ada Rainey, critic of the Post, said “a sort 
of big rhythm” runs through her landscapes 
and that her still lifes show “a fine sense of 
balance of colors and tones.” 


“Tt is significant,” wrote the critic, “that 
Mrs. Phillips does not copy any of the 
artists that fill the walls of the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, but is content to be her- 
self and to depict the world as it is revealed 
to her without the influence of contemporary 
painters except perhaps the general attitude 
toward life that is inescapable and which one 
absorbs from one’s companions. Of direct 
influence there is little or nothing. She leans 
toward the wistful and contemplative in her 
painting.” 





The Water Color International 

The Ninth International Exhibition of 
Water Colors will open at the Art Institute, 
Chicago, on May 2. The jury of selection 
this year is composed of Francis Chapin of 
Chicago, John R. Frazier of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, and William Stark- 
weather of Brooklyn. 











Hurley 
Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature. They are crisp, brilliant and 
velvety:—but 


They Do Not Rub Off 


Try them on your next sketching trip: you 
will find them both useful and entertaining. 
Sketches can be carried home, facing each 
other, without smudging. 


Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
on SILK and other FABRICS. Being acid 
proof and waterproof ETCHERS use them 
for STOPPING OUT. Make notes of form, 
color and composition—out of doors; trans- 
late these notes into a larger painting in 
oil—at home and undisturbed:—a methed 
used by some of our most successful 
painters. 20 colors, $1.25; 40 ar te $3.50 
postpaid. Write for Color Card, A. 


THE ST. JAMES PRESS 


2112 St. James Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
[Mention-the Art Digest] 
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Artists’ Materials 





Mat Water Colours 
‘‘Ceroline’’ Poster Colours 
Show Card Colours 
Winsor White 
Aerograph Colours 
Oils & Varnishes 
Canvas & Brushes 
Easels & Sketch Boxes 
Smocks 
Drawing Paper & Board 
Sketching Boards & 
Blocks 
Cut Stencils 
Etching Materials & Tools 
Pen Painting Outfits 
Hand Books on Arts & 
Crafts 


Ask Your Dealer or 
Send 10c for Catalogue tl 


WINSOR-NEWTON 


Everything far the Artist 
31 East 172StT. NEw YoRK 





















Artists’ Materials 
Exclusively! 


Fa 
SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc 


123 W. 68th St. TRAfalgar 8553 























Tue Art Dicest is read by more artists 
and art students than any other publication. 
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SCHMINCKE 


FOR PRICE LISTS WRITE 


M. GRUMBACHER 


160B FIFTH AVE., 


R S 


NEw York, N. Y. 
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Hanging Kent 
When a traveling exhibition of paintings 
by Rockwell Kent reached the Denver Mu- 


seum the director, Arno!d Ronnebeck, who is | 


also art critic for the Rocky Mountain News. 
found that “their arrangement and hanging 
in one large gallery was a most difficult 


task. Their predominate note of chilly blues | 
and grays created a general atmosphere of | 


such coldness that an interesting experiment 
became necessary ; a number of very colorful 
Chimayo and Navajo blankets was hung 
among the paintings. A daring attempt, but 
it proved most successful. Their strong 
notes of orange and vermillion not only 
warm up the atmosphere, but bring out the 
qualities of the paintings by contrasts. 
“The fact that such color notes had to be 
introduced in order to enliven this exhibition 
of Rockwell 


Kent’s paintings emphasizes | 


| their impression as a whole—they are too 


cold to be altogether pleasing, and they are 
too pleasing to leave one cold. 

“It would be difficult to classify him. He 
is in some respects modern, and at the same 
time traditional, a stylist and a realist—a 
man who loves action and a young boy who 
dreams of exploits and adventure—a roman- 
ticist who dislikes the big cities and who— 
in the end—has to come back to them. 

“In his intimate observations of the vibra- 
tions of light in the sky and its reflections 
on water, mountains and fields, he is nearer 


| to the impressionists than many other con- 


temporaries, and such qualities of the great 
tradition he combines with the contemporary 
feeling for clearly defined outline and well 
realized form. While some of his works are 
more like a pattern, decorative, two dimen- 
sional and mural-like, others convey the 
feeling of vast space and perspective.” 


ican miniaturist, 
now the Victoria and Albert 


rary. 


consideration.” 


each. “For unusually delicate 
the Christian Science Monitor, 





Engelheart 
The National Gallery at Washington |] 
honored the fame of Malbone, great 
with an exhibition, { 


Mu 


um 


London is to mark the centenary of { 
death of Engelheart, his English contem 
It is predicted that the display 

be a revelation to those who “still re 
Cosway as the only English miniaturist 
his period who is worthy of the collect 


Engelheart was a pupil of Reynolds, 
in the 35 years of his vogue painted ne; 
5,000 miniatures for from 5 to 15 g 


work,” 


“this artis 
said to have adopted the astonishing .e; 


| dient of having his brushes made from | 


| hair of a young blonde girl.” 


- 
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